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Australia’s View of Pacific Problems 


Opening Address at the Kyoto Conference 
Presented by the 


Hon. F. W. EGGLEsTon 


ie presenting their opening address to this Conference the 

Australian delegates desire to express their appreciation of 
the privilege they enjoy of meeting in Japan—this beautiful 
country with its long history. Many Australians have a strong 
historical sense, but in Australia it has no food on which 
to feed, and to come into this country, with its wonderful 
memorials of a culture continuous over thousands of years, 
means the gratification of instincts long starved. Japan is 
distinguished with the greatest nations of history in that she 
not only conserves the beautiful things of the past, but faces 
the future with the genius and energy of youth. Surely this 
wonderful combination of the conservative and the creative 
characters in our hosts should be an inspiration peculiarly 
valuable to those who work in this Conference. 

In this address, of course, I do not speak as a representative 
of the Australian people. My colleagues and I speak for 
ourselves, giving an impartial account of certain features of 
Australian conditions and certain elements in her policy. I 
would not apologise in my own country for a critical note 
which you may discern, for we have the duty of candour, nor 
have we avoided subjects on which there may be difference of 
opinion, for it is the function of this Institute to solve these 
differences. 

Since the last Conference of the Institute at Honolulu the 
Australian Group has loyally carried out the main purpose 
of the organisation, namely, to study the various problems 
affecting Pacific peoples with a view to improving their 
mutual relations. The results of these studies will be available 
to members of the Conference, and I think that this address 
will be best occupied in giving to the Conference not a sum- 
mary of the results of our research, but a review of some of 
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the major questions which have been suggestéd to our minds 
in reflecting on these problems. 

When one first approaches such studies a question imme- 
diately arises as to what we mean by “problems of the Pacific.” 
The existence of an Institute of Pacific Relations implies that 
the Pacific peoples have common problems which they should 
discuss together. But do the actual questions which we are to 
discuss here group themselves on geographical lines? What 
are the factors which give them a common interest to us all? 

We raise the point because at first sight the divergence in 
the circumstances of Pacific communities seems greater than 
their similarity. The peoples of the Pacific exhibit a remark- 
able variety in racial origin and composition. Some represent 
age-old civilisations, old when Europe was young; others are 
still primitive and occupy undeveloped lands. Some of them 
are branches of European races, the product of European 
expansion, and determined to retain the civil organisation and 
the traditional culture of the lands from which their fore- 
fathers came. Some are still pioneering; others have gov- 
ernments highly developed and well-equipped communities. 
Moreover, it can hardly be affirmed that there is as yet much 
integration of economic interests or trade in the Pacific taken 
as a whole. We are forced to ask whether these peoples have 
anything in common beyond the fact that the waters of one 
ocean wash their shores. Is there sufficient intimacy and inter- 
change to give them any concern in common problems? 

To-day, of course, it cannot be said that any nation is 
remote from any other. Science has diminished distance and 
promoted intercourse. Contacts are more intimate and more 
constant. ‘Trade seeks raw materials and markets in every 
corner of the globe. There is a world-wide integration. But 
while this is so, the same progress of scientific thought has 
affected the desires and aspirations of peoples. This is no less 
true of the Pacific than of other parts of the world. Modern 
thought has not only enabled the nations there to commence 
the development of their own resources, but it has assisted 
their social and political growth, given them new and more 
powerful methods of expression. Pacific peoples have become 
self-conscious. ‘They insist that in the consideration of their 
problems their own point of view should be respected, and 
not only the interests of powers elsewhere. 

Such an attitude is emphasised by another circumstance. 
The communities of the region differ among themselves, 
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but the whole atmosphere of the Pacific differs entirely from 
that of the great group of nations centred in Western Europe. 
Western nations have so dominated world thought, so wielded 
world forces during the last few centuries, that we fail to 
recognise that the regime they have built up is peculiar and 
unique. Organised to a degree which the world has never 
before seen, endowed with great resources, equipped with 
every product of physical and intellectual effort, laying the 
whole world under tribute, they have never been able to build 
up a stable system of international relationships in the narrow 
area in which they live. This difference, at least, gives Pacific 
peoples something in common. It is not an unworthy aspira- 
tion that the spacious Pacific shall be free from the restless 
urge which affects European nations in their ancient home.’ 
It may be that the problems of this area may be met in a 
new way, in a way appropriate to its special circumstances. 
It may be that, in dealing with Pacific problems, we shall be 
led astray if we apply the ideas and modes of thought gen- 
erated in the conditions of Western Europe. ‘The idea that 
the Pacific is a special and distinct area, whose problems are 
susceptible of treatment on a regional basis, is, in our opinion, 
a legitimate one, and we suggest that if in this Institute we 
approach Pacific problems from a point of view which 
recognises the Pacific as a special international region results 
of great value may be produced. Pacific policy should be 
derived from the experience and initiative of persons in 
responsible positions in that area, and from the circumstances 
and conditions found there. 

In this consideration it is important that the position of 
the British Dominions should be understood. Australia is 
behind no other part of the Empire in maintaining her 
membership of the British Commonwealth of Nations, her 
share in its culture and her loyalty to its institutions. We 
have acquired the status of complete nationhood within the 
liberties of the Commonwealth, and according to the Aus- 
tralian interpretation of that condition of life our new respon- 
sibility is shown in our desire to co-operate with the mother 
country in its policy and to share its burdens. The position 
of Australia and New Zealand is indeed unique. In racial 
composition “more British than the British Isles,” they are 


*Round Table Discussion, International Relations in the Pacific; Paper on the 
Elements of Pacific Policy (Aus. mimeographed conference doc.). 
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companions in an isolation which exists hardly elsewhere in 
the world. We may plead such isolation to excuse some of 
our typical faults, but it serves also to quicken our sense of 
reality and responsibility. Fortunately for us, Great Britain 
is also a Pacific power. We believe that she is inspired in 
her relations with all Pacific peoples by the desire to serve 
those who have come under her control or with whom she 
deals. With British policy in the Pacific Australia desires 
to associate herself. Australia, indeed, is willing to co-operate 
with British policy wherever it calls her, but she believes 
that she should concentrate on the study of her relations with 
Pacific countries. This course is made more easy because our 
sister Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, who share our 
loyalties and interests, participate in the work of this Institute. 

The study our Group has made of Pacific problems? has 
led us to realise that the questions which are at present most 
acute and most dangerous to the stability of the region are 
those affecting the part of the North Pacific near the coast 
of Asia. To the solution of these problems we have not much 
to contribute from our own knowledge and experience. Our 
attitude, however, is by no means one of indifference. Vitally 
interested in peace in the Pacific, we desire to appreciate the 
issues and to do what little we can to facilitate a permanent 
solution. From this point of view we welcome the union of 
all China under a National Government. Consistent as we 
feel it to be with the wishes of the vast mass of the Chinese 
people, we hope that it is destined to surmount the difficulties 
attending the inauguration of a new regime in so gigantic 
a territory. Stability of government when assured appears 
logically to involve the removal or modification of special 
treaty provisions which have governed the relations of other 
nations and China. Effected in the near future such modi- 
fication would undoubtedly enhance the prestige upon which 
such stability must rest. We hope also that the realisation of 
international stability here will permit arrangements through 
which trade and production in the area will be developed and 
that in the resulting prosperity of all peoples concerned the 
way of national policy will be more certain.* 


*Round Table Discussion, International Relations in the Pacific; Report (mim. 
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THE PACIFIC ISLAND PROBLEM 


But we feel bound to urge that the Pacific is a wide area, 
and its problems are not concerned only with what is tech- 
nically known to Europeans as the Far East. In the future 
Pacific affairs will probably become increasingly concerned 
with the Pacific Islands. The development of these areas 
presents problems which have never been handled with com- 
plete satisfaction. It seems an urgent necessity to subject the 
questions now just emerging to impartial and scientific inves- 
tigation before haphazard development and vested interests 
render more difficult the application of the conclusions which 
may be reached. The idea that these islands may become 
areas for the settlement of migrants from populous nations of 
Asia is an attractive one. This, however, renders necessary a 
careful study of the interests of the aboriginal populations 
and the effect on them of the impact of the migrating races. 
Australia has undertaken Mandates under the League of 
Nations for two areas in the South Pacific—the island of 
Nauru and the group of islands known as New Guinea— 
and also administers the territory of Papua as a dependency 
of the Commonwealth. This is giving her an experience of 
some most difficult problems, and while the will of Australia 
to comply with the most exacting standards in discharging 
these responsibilities cannot be denied, it must be admitted 
that the proper performance of her task will be a strain on 
limited resources already involved in the development of her 
own continent.* 

It may be mentioned here that the Australian public is 
becoming increasingly conscious of the claims of its own 
aboriginal population. Many are convinced that Australia 
has failed in her duty to this primitive people, and expect 
that a policy better planned for their benefit will be adopted 
by the Commonwealth Government. 

The suggestion that the mandatory principle should be 
voluntarily extended to all the islands in the Pacific by the 
nations, European and American, which hold them and 
govern them as colonies, has been discussed by the Australian 
Group and is commended to the consideration of the Con- 
ference. This would involve the proclamation that such 
nations hold the territories in trust for civilisation as manda- 
tories of the League, that they accept the various limitations 


*The 1ustralian Mandate for New Guinea (Melbourne University Press). 
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on sovereignty imposed in the mandate and hold themselves 
responsible to the League for their good administration. 


CONTINENTAL RESOURCES 


The main problem before the Australian people, however, 
is the development of our own continent so as to equip it for 
a population reasonably commensurate with its resources.° 
This task has engaged the efforts of our people for the century 
and a half since the first settlement was founded on our shores. 
Possibly we have bent ourselves to the effort too lightly and 
unthinkingly in the past, and with overweening confidence. 
We cannot but feel, however, that the compexities of our 
position and the obstacles in our way are too little appreciated 
abroad. The whole situation needs complete review and 
hasty judgment is to be deprecated. Considering the diffi- 
culties encountered, our development has been a rapid one. 
Australia now has 6,500,000 people and is increasing at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum. There are few countries in the 
world which have a more rapid rate of net annual increase. 
In this progress a diminution must be expected. The high 
natural increase of Australia is due very largely to a very low 
death rate. Immigration to the Commonwealth during the 
last ten years has been considerable owing to special efforts 
to attract migrants. But we are now compelled to admit 
that we have attempted to grow too quickly. There is a com- 
parative failure of land settlement policy, and the financial 
losses incurred are a clog-on future development. It seems 
to be clear that it is impossible to settle migrants without 
capital on the land with success. Inefficiency of State 
organisation, mistakes of economic and industrial policy are 
believed by some to have played their part in this failure. 
Insistence on a high standard of living may, of course, tend 
to limit the rate of migration. But, generally speaking, Aus- 
tralian experience in the last ten years indicates that migration 
settlement will not be successful unless it is undertaken by 
men with capital and with a vocation for pioneering. The 
presence of only 6% millions of people on a continent of 
3,000,000 square miles seems inadequate. It is the wide- 
spread existence of this idea which has prompted the Aus- 
tralian Group to give close attention to the problem. The 
results of these studies will be available to the Conference. 


. The Peopling of Australia (Melbourne University Press) ; Round Table Discus- 
sion, The Peopling of Australia; Report (mim. conf. doc.). 
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Much remains to be done to complete these enquiries, but 
attention should be directed to the following points: 

(1) If rainfall and its incidence be taken into account, 
the area in Australia capable of supporting a large popula- 
tion is relatively small. A very large proportion of Australia’s 
wealth comes from the pastoral industry, which develops 
areas in which no agriculture is possible, and which only 
permit of very sparse human settlement. The estimates of 
the maximum possible population for Australia, assuming 
the present standard of living, vary from 14 to 60 millions. 

(2) Time is a very important factor in population growth 
and transference. There are limits to the rate at which new 
population can be absorbed. Land development involves the 
progressive solution of numerous problems. ‘These processes 
require the application of large sums of capital and the 
creation of a widespread organisation. Unless skill, patience 
and methodical effort are available, they may be quite ineffec- 
tive and the whole object may fail.® 

(3) Without offering an opinion on the question whether 
the population problems of crowded territories can be sen- 
sibly relieved by emigration, we suggest that Australia cannot 
provide for and absorb migrants fast enough to afford any 
sensible relief to such problems within a reasonable time. 
The history of migration into Australia shows extraordinary 
fluctuations, heavy migration meeting with difficulty and 
being followed by periods of loss of population. It cannot 
be denied that there is a strong preference for migrants from 
Britain and Northern Europe.‘ 

(4) A high standard of living such as we insist on in 
Australia may operate as a limiting factor in population 
growth. Its extent and mode of operation need further study. 
Students in economics and the problems of population have 
not made a sufficient analysis of the ideas involved. The 
standard of life not less than other things needs rationalisation. 
A conventional standard of comfort may be expensive but 
wasteful. It may be consistent with inefficient and demoralis- 
ing factors, and give little of real value to those who enjoy it. 
On the other hand, a standard which, so far as money value 
is concerned, is low, may well have, to those who live under 
it, a spiritual value. In Australia the standards set up are 
prized highly. They are not merely regarded in their 

* The Peopling of Australia (Melbourne University Press), Article by C. H. Wickens. 

" Ibid. 
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economic aspect, but represent a great social aspiration. We 
need to clarify our ideas on this subject by careful analysis, 
and when this is done to ascertain the facts by exhaustive 
enquiry. I need hardly say that Australia, with her industrial 
legislation and economic experiment, presents a good field for 
research on this problem.* 

(5) The role which Governments can play in advancing 
the exploitation of natural resources needs to be determined 
from the evidence provided by past experience. In Australia 
the part actually performed by the States is large, and Aus- 
tralian experience has, therefore, an interest for other countries 
in which an active policy of State aided development is con- 
templated. A consideration of Government finance in Aus- 
tralia suggests that settlement through government agency 
presents many difficulties. It seems clear that any govern- 
ment embarking on a developmental policy is compelled, in 
face of adverse influences, to adopt and maintain financial 
principles of the utmost rigidity. The development of new 
countries is not likely to be accomplished without mistakes 
and losses, but an unsound system of government finance is 
far more likely to hamper than assist development.® 

It is a fact that the opinion of the Australian masses on the 
population question, and also their attitude towards certain 
economic problems to be mentioned in a moment, are coloured 
by a rather aggressive nationalism.'® Recognition of the 
follies of popular prejudice, however, should not blind us to 
the realities of international contact. Conflicts of different 
races in one and the same territory are nowadays more acute 
than ever. The modern ideals of nationality and self-deter- 
mination only tend to intensify them. All over Europe, 
America, Asia and Africa racial conflicts are felt. Australia 
appears to be one of the few countries which escape, and 
this for the reason that she has no mixture of races. These 
conflicts, indeed, appear almost necessarily to attend the 
growth of democratic institutions. Self-government has little 
meaning unless people of like mind and kindred ideas associate 
themselves in government. They may be divided deeply on 
social and economic subjects, but they recognise an essential 
national unity which permits a wide divergence in detail 


*Round Table, The Peopling of Australia; Paper, Mathematical Theories of 
Population (mim. conf. doc.). 

* Ibid. Paper, Australian Development Policy; Report (mim, conf. doc.). 

* Ibid. Paper on Public Opinion and the Alien (mim. conf. doc.). 
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without impairing the stability of the State. But self-govern- 
ment is attended by almost insuperable problems if citizens 
are divided into groups who are loyal to different cultures and 
who speak different languages. In such circumstances only 
the group which is strong enough to become dominant can be 
said to be self-governing and rule according to the ideas it 
approves. Nobody with the experience of the last half cen- 
tury of the clash of mixed races would support any extension 
of the problem. A recognition of this seems essential. Such 
recognition would affirm no superiority or inferiority, but 
only a difference making co-operation difficult or impossible. 
If the principle that a State has the right to determine the 
composition of its population were conceded, a great many 
of the minor discriminations which appear to the popular 
mind necessary to reinforce the national position could be 
dispensed with. 

The Australian delegation is convinced of the necessity 
of tariff accommodation in Pacific countries.’' The intense 
nationalism, which I have remarked on earlier, finds signal 
expression in our tariff policy. Australia has one of the 
highest tariffs in the world. ‘There is, however, a growing 
feeling that the present tariff imposes burdens on the com- 
munity which it cannot stand, and that it is one of the factors 
in a high cost of production which handicaps Australian 
industry. The tariff, therefore, is a burden on secondary as 
well as primary production. The primary producers, who 
have to take world prices, ask for special assistance to com- 
pensate for tariff burdens. To a large extent these requests 
have been granted. But this in turn adds to the burden of 
the communitv and increases the cost of production. Recently 
the tariff has been the subject of an examination by an un- 
official committee of five experts, acting at the request of the 
Prime Minister. While, in general, the authors support a 
policy of protection, they strongly advise a downward revision 
and more scientific arrangement of the tariff. It is hoped that 
a policy will be initiated among Pacific countries of tariff 
agreements and other economic adjustments based upon a 
scientific view of the potentialities and requirements of each 
of them, and inspired by the ideal of giving all nations the 
opportunity of reaching their highest development. Australia 
has in the past failed to realise her interest in the development 
of trade with Pacific Islands, and has put up a tariff barrier 


See Justralian Tariff Policy (Melbourne University Press). 
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against their products. This has been a costly policy, and it 
should be revised. During the last few years the tariff has 
been reduced as against New Guinea, and there has been 
for many years a rebate on goods imported from the New 
Hebrides. Relaxation of tariff restrictions, however, must be 
reciprocal in character. In the past the nation in the strongest 
economic position has usually exercised the prerogative of 
leadership towards economic freedom. It will be difficult to 
secure adjustments by Australia while much more powerful 
countries protect themselves against imports of her chief 
products.*? 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


In a conference of this kind a very large share of attention 
should, we suggest, be concentrated upon the problem of 
international relationships and their adjustments. As the 
Washington Treaty for the reduction of armaments comes 
up for revision in 1931, the time between now and then should 
be spent in working out the problems that must be solved if 
a peaceable and effective international system for the Pacific 
is to be built up. At the last Conference a proposed pact 
for the renunciation of war was outlined by one of our most 
distinguished members, Professor Shotwell. We rejoice to 
see that the Pact of Paris, which was to no small extent the 
result of Professor Shotwell’s energies, has been agreed to by 
many nations. A definite and sincere renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy must mark a new phase in 
the history of international relationships. It is evidence that 
mankind is delivering itself from the obsession that force 
and war can be a constructive factor in human affairs. The 
obstinate and inescapable fact that war is a powerful instru- 
ment, and can distort and destroy human institutions, has 
blinded mankind to the fact that it never can be a factor in 
building new and better ones. Having renounced this 
destructive force, we must actively pursue the policy of con- 
struction along rational lines, and just in so far as the factor 
of force is absent shall we have the freedom that will enable 
us to reach our objective. We can be much freer in our 
conduct in relation to other nations, much more generous in 
our concessions and accommodations if we know that war 


* The Australian Mandate for New Guinea (Melbourne University Press). 
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is not a menace in the background of all international 
discussions."* 

We believe that this Conference presents an unparalleled 
opportunity to consider how the pact for the renunciation of 
war specially affects the countries represented. In this aspect 
the view we have suggested, that the Pacific is a special and 
distinct area to which its own principles apply, appears of 
great importance. It is true that in the North-Western 
Pacific the Eastern coast of Asia and its adjacent islands 
contain a group of highly developed nations with large 
populations in a confined space, presenting in some respects 
an analogy with Western Europe. But the whole area is 
wide, the distances are vast, and sudden movements across 
it are not likely. The problem of security in the Pacific is 
far less acute than it is in the North Atlantic, and this 
circumstance should enable the countries of the Pacific to 
approach their common problems with far greater freedom. 

We suggest, therefore, that the line of approach to a 
discussion of the international relations of Pacific countries 
be as follows: 

(1) We should consider in the first place what organs 
are needed by Pacific countries through which their common 
problems can be discussed. We have no concrete suggestions 
to offer under this head. We only seek to direct the attention 
of the Conference to it. Possibly the establishment of an 
official organ composed of Government representatives would 
be premature. Unofficial discussions such as are conducted 
in this Institute are exceedingly fruitful, just because they 
are unofficial. But at some stage responsible authorities must 
face the problems affecting the adjustment of international 
relations in the Pacific, and in all discussions we should bear 
this in mind as an ultimate possibility. In this connection 
we must, of course, remember that the League of Nations 
has as its members most of the States existing in the 
Pacific, and we might well consider whether some depart- 
ment of the League can be specialised so as to handle 
adequately Pacific affairs. 

(2) Even if it be not possible as yet to set up institutions 
for the special purpose of dealing with relations in the 
Pacific, it may be possible to set up a tribunal of conciliation 
or arbitration to deal with all or certain classes of disputes in 


* Round Table, International Relations in the Pacific; Report (mim. conf. doc.). 
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the Pacific. In this aspect it may appear on close considera- 
tion that there is less difficulty in making use of the World 
Court than of the League of Nations. 

(3) We suggest that the problem of disarmament in 
the Pacific deserves the most careful consideration of the 
Institute.’* We think there are special reasons for the hope 
that that problem will be found far easier in the Pacific 
than the Atlantic. It is, of course, true that disarmament is 
peculiarly a matter for Governments. It is equally true that 
Governments hesitate to handle that problem without the 
inspiration of educated public opinion. In connection with 
this question, we would submit the following considerations 
for the attention of the Conference. Disarmament is a 
necessary corollary to the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of policy. No nation can sincerely agree to the renun- 
ciation of war unless it is prepared to reduce its armaments 
to the minimum necessary to meet aggression reasonably 
anticipated. 


REGIONAL DISARMAMENT 


In the Pacific the factor of distance has such a bearing 
in reducing fear and in relieving the problem of security 
that reduction of armaments should be much easier than in 
Europe, where powerful nations are grouped in one small 
area. The classification of armaments as aggressive and 
defensive is recognised even in Europe, but in the Pacific, 
where nations are so far apart, the distinction is much more 
patent. The armaments necessary to defend an attack de- 
livered at a distance of several thousand miles by a powerful 
enemy are not considerable. 

Modern fleets are tied to their bases, and cannot fight at 
great distance from them. The provisions of the Washington 
Treaty by limiting bases in the Pacific have immensely re- 
duced the possibility of war in the Pacific Ocean. Indeed, it 
is suggested that these provisions and the reduction of capital 
ships secured by the same Treaty have practically immobilised 
the national fleets in this area. 

To what extent it is possible to isolate the Pacific and 
make effective disarmament agreements between Pacific 
nations is a matter for experts and international publicists to 


“Round Table Discussion, International Relations in the Pacific; Report (mim. 
conf, doc.). 
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consider. There is, however, a clear advantage in examining 
the specific problems of the area and determining what 
principles they involve and what arrangements as to maritime 
law, bases and fortifications can be made in order to facilitate 
disarmament. A special committee might be appointed to 
consider these problems. In our opinion this Conference 
should not dissolve without some step being taken for the 
consideration of this problem. 

I cannot cease without expressing the sense of heartfelt 
gratitude which the Australian delegation and the members 
and supporters of this Institute in Australia feel for it, and 
to those American citizens who were responsible for its 
inauguration, for the assistance which it is affording to us in 
the study of Australian problems. Each Conference has been 
an inspiration to those who attended. The sincere welcome 
and generous hospitality, the beauty of the surroundings, the 
many friendships made, no less than the intellectual stimulus, 
the scientific methods and the mutual education we enjoyed 
at each place fit us all to be better citizens of Australia and 
the British Commonwealth and better citizens of the Pacific 
world. Not unconnected with the work of this Institute is 
the growing tendency in Australia to substitute for empirical 
and political methods of handling our national problems the 
methods of scientific investigation and research and unofficial 
discussion. While the present Australian Governments are 
adopting such methods, a great deal of work of first class 
quality has been performed by private citizens, and it is 
correct to say that a very large proportion ef such unofficial 
work has been done by persons who are members of the 
Institute. The peculiar value of round-table discussion in 
elucidating public problems has also been demonstrated. A 
list of books published and the records of such work are 
appended to this address. This development may perhaps 
mark a turning point in our history. We have completed our 
pioneering stage, epic and picturesque. We now pass from 
the frontier to the infinitely more difficult task of consolidating 
our hold and maintaining the standards we have set up. We 
shall not be able to handle these without the assistance of 
science and careful study. We have lightheartedly made so 
many experiments that the problems we have raised are of 
the utmost interest to all social students. In our study we 
have not baulked any difficulty nor been blind to any defect. 
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But we are taking upon ourselves the responsibility of 
maturity, and we have sufficient faith in the Australian to be 
confident that he will rise to the height which is necessary 
to overcome these problems, difficult as he has made them. 
It is our belief that the agency of this Institute will be a 
great factor in insuring that we shall have the sympathy and 
co-operation of many acute minds from all over the world, 
and that in the area in which we live there shall be interna- 
tional goodwill. 


Great Britain in the Orient 


Opening Address at the Kyoto Conference 
Presented by 


Lorp HAILSHAM 


THe British Group are delighted to meet their colleagues 
of other nationalities at the third Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations; they are confident that the meeting will 
be as successful in creating a better understanding between 
the peoples of the Pacific Ocean area as were the two pre- 
ceding Conferences. Those of us who were at the Honolulu 
Conference look forward to renewing personal friendships 
with many who were there; all of us anticipate making new 
friends. We are especially happy to find ourselves in Japan, 
a country with which we are united by old ties of friendship 
and of political association. ‘That friendship is as strong 
to-day as ever it was and a symbol of it was the recent visit 
of a son of His Majesty the King to convey the insignia of 
our Most Noble Order of the Garter to His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan. 

The two vears that have passed since the last Conference 
have witnessed striking developments affecting the relations 
between Great Britain and the nations surrounding the Pacific 
Ocean. First and foremost a great step has been taken towards 
the establishment of lasting peace between all nations by the 
signature of the Pact of Paris. That Pact, which had its 
germ in the suggestion put forward by France to the United 
States of America in June, 1928, will always be associated 
with the name of the American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Kellogg, who developed the French suggestion for the re- 
nunciation of war between the two countries into a multilateral 
pact binding all its signatories. By its signature every con- 
stituent part of the British Empire, in common with some 
fifty Foreign Governments, has renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy in the most formal manner. The 
Pact has been criticised for the absence of positive sanctions. 
There is justice in the criticism, but nevertheless the weight 
of the moral obligation which the agreement imposes upon 
its signatories is not to be underestimated. To break the Pact 
means a loss of moral prestige and a defiance of public 
opinion throughout the civilised world; risks which no nation 
will lightly take. It was never expected by serious people 
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that by the signing of the Pact of Paris the nations would 
arrive at their goal of permanent universal peace. ‘The Pact 
is only one step on that journey. The universal acceptance 
of its obligations has created a greater sense of confidence 
between nations and has imposed on the Governments who 
have exchanged the undertaking to renounce war the imme- 
diate duty of deciding together on the practical steps by 
which international disputes shall be settled by peaceful 
means. In this spirit Great Britain signed the Pact of Paris. 

The immediate task of Governments therefore is to 
devise practical machinery to ensure the peaceful solution of 
international differences. To this difficult task the League 
of Nations has been addressing itself ever since its formation; 
and the British people retain unimpaired their belief that 
the League is the instrument best fitted to achieve this work. 
The British view of the relations between the Pact of Paris 
and the League of Nations was expressed in some sentences 
of the speech delivered at the League Assembly this year by 
the British Prime Minister. He said: 


The Pact of Peace has been signed at Paris, and that Pact is now the 
starting point of our future work. A very witty Englishman once 
said, remarking about castles in the air, that the right place for castles 
was in the air and that what men on the earth ought to do was to build 
up foundations: in order that the castles might be supported. To a 
certain extent the Pact of Peace is still a castle in the air, and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations is going to build up the foundations 
to support this castle. 


SECURITIES FOR PEACE 


The Covenant of the League of Nations lays down certain 
definite and valuable regulations for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes; but these only bind the members 
of the League. The Pact of Paris makes the renunciation of 
war by its signatories more complete than do the provisions 
of the Covenant. Under the Covenant a state is free to resort 
to war if and when three months have elapsed after the 
machinery of the League has failed to effect a peaceful 
settlement of a dispute. Under the Pact of Paris nations 
agree not to resort to war at all. At the instance of the British 
Government the League of Nations is now considering the 
question of bringing the Covenant into line with the Pact. 
But the difference has no immediate practical importance as 
all the present League members are signatories of the Pact. 
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The British Government has lately taken another im- 
portant step in the hope of constructing sound machinery for 
peace. It has signed the Optional Clause of the Hague 
Court Statute, by which it agrees, with certain reservations, 
to submit all international disputes of a juridical nature to 
judicial decision by the international Court at The Hague. 
The Governments of the Dominions have taken a similar step. 
The British signature has still to be ratified by the British 
Parliament, and will be submitted for ratification during the 
present session of Parliament. 

There is yet another direction in which the British 
Government has been seeking to make peace more secure. 
One of the causes of war is the existence of excessive arma- 
ments, which tend to arouse fear, to engender distrust and to 
create a feeling of insecurity and suspicion. An agreement 
for the limitation of armaments would be a real contribution 
to lasting peace. Great Britain is a naval power and her 
special contribution in this sphere has been and must continue 
to be in naval disarmament. Of the four other great naval 
powers the United States of America and Japan both have 
their borders on the Pacific Ocean. These three powers with 
France and Italy had already taken an important step towards 
the limitation of naval armaments by their agreement at the 
Washington Conference to limit their building of capital 
ships for a period of years. An attempt to extend limitation 
to other classes of war vessels failed in 1927, at about the time 
of the last Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Since the breakdown of the negotiations in that year the 
British Government has never lost sight of the objective of 
naval disarmament. The failure of the 1927 Conference 
was partly due to a lack of preliminary discussion. For the 
last two years therefore the British Government has been 
endeavouring by negotiations with other naval powers to 
remove the differences which appeared in 1927 and so clear 
the ground for a more successful naval disarmament confer- 
ence between the five powers. At last this preliminary stage 
has been passed. ‘The Governments of the United States of 
America and of Great Britain have been able to clear away 
the misunderstandings which resulted in the failure of the 
Conference held in 1927, and no difference between them is 
likely to prevent the success of another conference. The 
significance of their agreement was defined in the speech of 
the British Prime Minister which has already been quoted. 
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Speaking of the negotiations which were then (on September 

3rd) in their final stage, he said: 
It must be recognised by all those who have examined the very difficult 
and intricate problem that naval disarmament presents, that the best 
preliminary to a successful international issue on the matter is an 
agreement between America and ourselves regarding our own positions. 
I hope that when I say this I shall arouse neither jealousy nor 
suspicion in the hearts of the peoples of other nations. May I ask them 
to take it from me that the conversations in which America and our- 
selves have been engaged are in no way directed against anybody, are 
in no sense a conspiracy against anybody? . . . What we want is an 
agreement which, having been achieved, can be preliminary to the 
convening of a Five Power Naval Conference, the other powers being 
as free to put in their proposals and we being as free to negotiate with 
those powers as if no conversations had taken place between America 
and ourselves. The only value of the previous conversations when 
the Five Power Conference is called, will be that we ourselves do not 
require to look at each other. The agreement reached will have made 
us free agents to promote the Naval Disarmament of the whole world. 


The agreement has for its basis the fulfilment of principles 
laid down by the late British Prime Minister Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin and reiterated by the present Prime Minister when 
he said: 

The problem of armaments is not a problem between the U.S.A. and 

ourselves. The British Government declines absolutely to build up 

against the U.S.A., and the U.S.A. can take that statement—as I 

think I might call it—a last word, because it is not only the word 

of a Labour Government, but that of its predecessor a Conservative 

Government. 


The British people look forward to welcoming American, 
Japanese, French and Italian delegates to London, and 
believe that the Five Nations will seize this opportunity to 
co-operate in a work which will benefit the whole world. 

This series of events taking place within the last two 
years have of course an application extending far beyond the 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. They concern the 
affairs of the whole globe and of practically every race of 
mankind. But an increasingly important part of the globe 
is this Pacific area. A large number of international problems 
of the most complicated and difficult kind arise here, many of 
them containing material which might well prove explosive. 
It is then a matter of direct relevance to the present Confer- 
ence that international thought and action is attempting to 
create effective machinery for the peaceful solution of such 


problems. 
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RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


But beside these matters which affect the nations border- 
ing on the Pacific only as a part of the wider community 
of nations, there are more local problems relating directly to 
the Pacific in which Great Britain is deeply involved. When 
the Conference was held at Honolulu in 1927 the Chinese 
Republic was distracted by civil war. The Chinese members 
of that Conference foretold the speedy establishment of a 
national Government competent to speak for China as a 
whole. It is our pleasure at Kyoto to congratulate the 
Chinese delegates on the fulfilment of that prophecy. At 
that time China’s relations with foreign powers were strained, 
and were a grave menace to international peace and well- 
being. The source of the trouble was her Treaties with these 
powers, which were and are a restriction on China’s sov- 
ereignty. The National Government sought a speedier 
revision of the Treaties than the powers were inclined to 
accept under the circumstances that then existed. Against 
no foreign nation was Chinese hostility more aroused than 
Great Britain. In December, 1926, the British Government 
had issued to the other powers concerned the Chamberlain 
Memorandum setting forth its ideas on the policy which 
should be pursued by the powers towards China. This 
document expressed the belief that the existing Treaties with 
China were out of date and ought to be revised and stated 
that the British Government was ready to negotiate such a 
revision as soon as there existed “a government possessing 
authority to enter into engagements on behalf of the whole 
of China;” it proposed that in the meantime any partial 
revision and improvement possible by “local negotiation and 
agreement with regional governments” should be effected; 
and it made the specific suggestion that the Washington 
surtaxes should be granted to China forthwith. Finally it 
expressed unequivocally the sympathy of the British people 
with the legitimate aspirations of the Chinese Nationalist 
movement to recapture full sovereignty for China. The 
Chamberlain Memorandum received the whole-hearted ap- 
proval and endorsement of all parties in the state, and the 
Government which issued it had hoped that its declaration 
would assure the Chinese of its readiness to negotiate fresh 
agreements which should be the basis of better relations 
between the two countries. But the Chinese people did not 
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understand or accept the intentions of Great Britain in this 
sense; and relations between the two peoples could hardly 
have been worse than they were in July, 1927. 

During the last two years the situation has greatly im- 
proved. We need refer only to the events which have healed 
the breach between China and Great Britain. One of those 
events was undoubtedly the Honolulu Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Unofficial but influential 
members of both nations met at that Conference in an 
atmosphere in which the differences between their two 
Governments could be discussed dispassionately. ‘They were 
able to clear up certain misunderstandings which had gen- 
erally existed between the two countries, and to examine some 
of the lines of policy which their respective governments 
might pursue in order to improve relations between them. 
Reports of these discussions reaching China and Great Britain 
were a factor in improving the situation. Nor must we allow 
the fact to pass unmentioned here, that Sir Frederick Whyte, 
who led the British Group at Honolulu, has since played 
an important part in restoring good feeling between China 
and foreign powers and was at the beginning of this year 
appointed chief adviser to the National Government of China. 

The first task of the British with regard to China in 1927— 
at Honolulu and elsewhere—was to persuade the Chinese that 
the Chamberlain Memorandum was a sincere declaration of 
future policy. So long as the Chinese attitude of suspicion and 
scepticism continued no progress could be made, for the word 
of the British Government would not be accepted and its 
policy would have no fair trial. By the end of 1927 time and 
events had gone far to restore friendly feelings between the 
two countries. Chinese suspicion of Great Britain had relaxed. 
In more than one instance Great Britain had been able to give 
practical proof of the sincerity of her policy, and her attitude 
towards the ex-British Concession at Hankow in particular 
had been a pledge of her good faith in the eyes of the Chinese. 
The complete restoration of confidence was greatly helped 
early in 1928 by visits paid by Sir Miles Lampson, His 
Majesty’s Minister in China, to Canton, Shanghai and Nan- 
king, in the course of which he established excellent personal 
relations with the Nationalist authorities and received a 
remarkably cordial welcome from them. The relief of tension 
was illustrated in the Spring of that year when the Nationalist 
armies resumed their advance on Peking. In marked contrast 
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to 1927 there was no feeling of alarm among the British com- 
munity in China. The reduction of the Shanghai defence force 
had already commenced. 

At the beginning of 1927 there were three important 
matters at issue between China and Great Britain—Foreign 
Concessions and Settlements, the Chinese Tariff and Extrater- 
ritoriality. Besides these, other smaller but still important 
sources of friction required settlement, the most urgent perhaps 
being Great Britain’s demand for a satisfactory arrangement 
of the “Nanking incident.” It must be remembered that at this 
time there were still two Governments in China. So long as 
this condition of affairs lasted it was impossible, as the British 
Government had pointed out in its December Memorandum, 
to proceed with the larger programme of treaty revision. 
Negotiations concerning changes in the system of Extraterri- 
toriality, for instance, could only be commenced with a 
Government possessing authority to enter into engagements 
on behalf of the whole of China. But pending the time when 
that condition should arrive, the British Government continued 
its declared policy of effecting improvement wherever possible 
“by means of local negotiations and agreements with regional 
governments,” thus demonstrating the genuineness of its 
declared policy as it had already done in the cases of the 
British Concessions in Hankow and Kiukiang and of the: 
Provisional Court at Shanghai. The constitution of the British 
Concession at Tientsin was modified so as to allow the Chinese 
to vote on equal terms with foreigners in the Concession, 
and to provide for increased Chinese representation on the 
Municipal Council. Negotiations were subsequently started 
which at the present moment are about to result in the 
restoration of the British Concession at Chingkiang to Chinese 
control on similar terms to those in force at Kiukiang. Early 
in 1928 an important step was taken in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai when ‘three Chinese representatives 
vere introduced into the Municipal Council and one Chinese 
member was co-opted on to each of the six Council Committees. 
By these means some progress was made concerning the first 
of the three main questions outstanding between the two 
countries, that of Foreign Concessions and Settlements. 

In June, 1928, Peking was captured by the Nationalists 
and at length China was happily united under one Goverment. 
With the victory of the Nationalist Government negotiations 
for the revision of the main items of the Treaties became 
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practical politics. In August the two Governments signed a 
settlement of the “Nanking incident.” In December the second 
of the three principal questions outstanding was disposed of 
by the negotiation of a Tariff Autonomy Treaty; and in 
appending his signature to the Treaty His Majesty’s Minister 
declared that this action implied Britain’s full recognition 
of the National Government of China and accordingly he 
presented his credentials to President Chiang Kai-shek. The 
questions of the management of the Maritime Customs and 
of the Salt Administration were settled to the satisfaction of 
the Powers concerned. It could indeed be said that no time 
was being lost in readjusting the various relations between 
Great Britain and China on an equitable footing; and 
throughout the series of negotiations both Powers maintained 
close contact with the other Governments principally concerned. 

The great change which had taken place in little more than 
a year in the relations between China and Great Britain was 
shewn in a statement made by Mr. Hu Han-min to his fellow 
countrymen on his return from a visit to Europe at the end of 
1928. Mr. Hu Han-min had held the most frank and cordial 
conversations with the British Foreign Secretary in London 
and he declared: “We have gained a good friend in Great 
Britain and one whom we may trust.” 

In this better atmosphere negotiations were opened on the 
question of Extraterritoriality. In January, 1927, the British 
Government had laid before the two Chinese Governments 
then existing, a definite proposal for the modification of the 
Treaties in regard to this matter, based mainly on the Report 
of the Extraterritoriality Commission published in 1926. The 
three principal proposals were that the modern Chinese Law 
Courts without the attendance of any British representative, 
should be recognised as competent Courts for the trial of cases 
brought by British plaintiffs; that the modern Chinese Civil 
and Commercial Codes should be applied in British Courts 
in China; and that as soon as the revised Chinese Penal Code 
was promulgated its application also should be considered. 
Since that time some progress has been made in carrying these 
proposals into effect. 

On the 27th of April this year the Chinese Foreign Minister 
despatched an identical Note to all the Treaty Powers 
expressing the desire of his Government that the system of 
Extraterritoriality should come to an end at the earliest 
possible date. The present position of the British Government 
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on the question can best be expressed by the following precis 
of and quotations from the reply which was sent to the Chinese 
Note on August 12th: 


His Majesty’s Government recognises the defects and inconveniences 
of the present system of Consular Jurisdiction. It has watched with 
appreciation the progress that China has made in the assimilation of 
Western legal principles. It has observed with deep interest the facts 
set out and the recommendations made in the Extraterritoriality 
Commission Report, and in its own Memorandum of December, 1926, 
and the definite proposals which it made in 1927 has shown its desire 
to meet in a friendly spirit the legitimate aspirations of the Chinese. 
Some progress has already been made towards putting those proposals 
into effect, and the Government is “willing to examine in collaboration 
with the Chinese Government the whole problem of Extraterritorial 
Jurisdiction with a view to ascertaining what further steps in the 
same direction it may be possible to take at the present time”. But 
the promulgation by the Chinese Government of Codes embodying 
Western legal principles is not enough in itself. ‘In order that these 
reforms should become a living reality it appears to His Majesty’s 
Government to be necessary that Western legal principles should be 
understood and be found acceptable by the people at large no less 
than by their rulers, and that the Courts which administer these laws 
should be free from interference and dictation at the hands, not only 
of military chiefs, but of groups and associations who either set up 
arbitrary and illegal tribunals of their own or attempt to use legal 
courts for the furtherance of political objects rather than for the 
administration of equal, justice between Chinese and Chinese and 
between Chinese and foreigners”. Not until these conditions are 
fulfilled “in far greater measure than appears to be the case today” 
can the system of Extraterritoriality be abandoned. But perhaps some 
further modification in the system can immediately be made. His 
Majesty’s Government asks the Chinese Government to make further 
proposals towards this end, and it will consider them in a friendly 
and helpful way. 


For the moment the initiative rests with the Chinese 
Government. The British and Chinese Commonwealths each 
contain one-quarter of mankind. To adjust the relations of 
units so complex and vast is a formidable task. But the 
progress already made gives us courage to hope for an early 
settlement of other outstanding questions—the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund and the Naval Station at Wei Hai Wei. At the end of 
this year the position of the Provisional Court at Shanghai is 
due for revision. The solution of all these problems calls for 
the exercise of a faculty which in a homely phrase we English 
describe as “putting oneself in another person’s shoes.” Such 
principles are perhaps easier to preach than to practise. 
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GENERAL PACIFIC INTERESTS 


The British Commonwealth is deeply involved in Pacific 
problems. In this Conference are members qualified to tell us 
how they affect all the British Dominions washed by this 
Ocean. The Imperial Government is also concerned in this 
area with its dependencies which have long been governed 
according to the principles recently laid down by the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. The responsibility of 
guarding the life and well-being of backward races is one to 
which our Government has given scrupulous care, and which 
it seeks to discharge to the full. It is sharing also in concerted 
movements to rid the world of pests which defy the isolated 
efforts of separate nations. It was at the instance of the British 
Government that the League of Nations decided to send a 
Commission to the Far East to enquire into opium smuggling. 
Impartiality is secured by the appointment of three members 
belonging to countries that have no connection with the opium 
trade. Preliminary steps were taken this year on the initiative 
of the British towards the organization of a Conference of 
the countries producing deleterious drugs with a view to 
the limitation of production to the amount required for 
medicinal and scientific purposes. 

Great Britain supported the further steps taken towards 
extending to the East the work of enquiry into the traffic in 
women and children, and it is hoped that the special committee 
concerned may begin its work next year. Traffickers in opium 
and in women and children are organized in ways difficult to 
trace and destroy, but the British Government throughout the 
Pacific is sparing no effort to suppress practices fatal to human 
freedom and happiness. 

To sum up, the history of the last two years has been one of 
steady progress towards the establishment of peace on a 
permanent foundation, and it has seen a marked improvement 
in the friendly relations existing between the nations repre- 
sented in the Institute of Pacific Relations. It is the earnest 
hope of the British members that the present Conference may 
assist that progress and may foster that improvement. They 
approach the forthcoming discussions in that spirit and with 
that intention—a spirit and an intention which, they are con- 
fident, they will find shared to the full by all their colleagues. 


Canada Looks Westward 


Opening Address at the Kyoto Conference 
Presented by the 


Hon. Newton W. RoweE.Lu 


FE have been asked to make a brief statement of the inter- 

national events affecting Canada since the last meeting 
of the Institute in 1927. A concise statement of these events 
has been prepared by Sir Robert Borden, Chairman of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and circulated 
among the members of the Conference. I shall content myself 
with a brief reference to the most significant of these events 
and to certain developments which have taken place since Sir 
Robert Borden’s statement was prepared. With respect to 
some of the matters to which I shall refer, there are differences 
of opinion in Canada and possibly in the Canadian group 
at this Conference. 

The year 1867 is memorable in the history of both Japan 
and Canada. In this ancient capital of Japan on the 14th of 
October, 1857, the Tokugawa Shogun surrendered to the 
Emperor his. power and authority, and military feudalism 
came to an énd in Japan. This marked the beginning of 
modern Japan. In the same year across the Pacific the prin- 
cipal colonies cf Great Britain in North America united to 
form the Dominion of Canada. Since 1867 Japan has become 
one of the great world powers and Canada has developed 
from a few sparsely settled colonies of Great Britain to a 
sister nation with Great Britain in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The Canadian members of this Conference count 
ita more than happy coincidence that our visit to Japan should 
be in the year when these two nations—the nearest neighbours 
on the Pacific—should signalize their long and consistent 
friendship by the exchange of Ministers. As Canadians we 
welcome the establishment of a Japanese Legation at Ottawa 
and we are greatly honoured by the appointment of the Hon. 
Iemasa Tokugawa, a direct descendant of the last Shogun, 
as your first Minister to Canada. We recognize the compliment 
you have paid us by sending us a diplomat of such distinguished 
family and attainments. The welcome he has just received 
from our Government and people is but a slight evidence of 
our regard for the great nation he represents. We have sent you 
one of our most distinguished citizens as our first Minister— 
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the representative of our Sovereign in respect of the Dominion 
of Canada—and his gracious reception by His Imperial 
Majesty, your Emperor, has been greatly appreciated by us. 
I am sure this exchange of Ministers between Japan and 
Canada will strengthen the bonds of friendship and of good 
understanding which bind our two nations together. It is one 
of the most notable international events affecting Canada in 
the past two years, and marks, I believe, a new epoch in our 
relations to the Pacific and its problems. 


RELATIONS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Since the last Conference we have followed with deepest 
interest and sympathy the developments in China. On the 
20th of December last, when His Majesty’s Government of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland concluded a treaty with 
the National Government of the Republic of China abrogating 
the provisions of all existing treaties which limited in any 
way the right of China to settle her National Customs Tariff 
as she might think fit and recognizing the principle of 
complete national tariff autonomy, His Majesty’s Government 
for Canada, through His Majesty’s Minister at Peiping, 
expressly renounced the right of Canada to benefit by these 
provisions of existing treaties. 

By the execution of this treaty and the accompanying 
letter of renunciation, His Majesty’s Governments of Great 
Britain and the Dominions recognized the new National 
Government of China, and by the exchange of Ratifications 
on the 14th of March, 1929, China’s complete tariff autonomy 
was legally recognized by Great Britain and the Dominions. 

I believe Canadian sentiment most cordially approved this 
action of our Government and we earnestly hope that the 
National Government of China may steadily consolidate and 
strengthen its position both at home and abroad. 

We must not, however, be disappointed if the progress is 
very slow. I have followed the developments in China for 
the past twenty years or more. One cannot follow these 
developments without being impressed’ that the leaders of 
China are attempting a greater and more complicated task 
than ever heretofore attempted by the leaders of any other 
country. They are attempting to change fundamentally, 
within the space of a few years, the political, educational and 
judicial institutions among one-quarter of the human race, a 
people without a common spoken language which all can use, 
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without modern systems of transportation to overcome the 
great distances and natural barriers which divide their country 
into different sections, and who have always left the government 
to the few in authority. Under such circumstances delays, 
discouragements, excesses and disillusionments are inevitable 
and should not shake one’s faith in the ultimate solution of the 
problem of Government in China. Notwithstanding present 
difficulties and disturbances, China has made greater progress 
during the past three years toward the establishment of a 
National Government than many foreign observers then 
thought possible. One has confidence to believe that in time 
the constructive forces in China will prevail and China will 
establish a Government able to maintain law and order 
throughout China and command the confidence of the Chinese 
people as a whole. Any government which can maintain law 
and order at home will deserve and command the respect of 
all other nations. The people of Canada will watch further 
developments with the greatest interest and sympathy, and 
with the earnest hope that success may crown the efforts of 
the Chinese leaders, 

In 1927 diplomatic relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and Russia were severed, but negotiations have 
been entered into by His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain for their resumption, and an agreement has already 
been signed by the British Foreign Minister and the Russian 
Ambassador to Paris under which it is anticipated that they 
will be resumed at an early date. We hope that these negotia- 
tions will be successful. Russia is one of our nearest neighbours 
on the Pacific and we desire that the most peaceful and 
satisfactory relations should exist between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Russia. Needless to say 
we do not approve of either the political or economic theories 
for which the present Government of Russia stands. At the 
same time we recognize that Russia has the same right as every 
other nation to try out the political and economic theories 
which she considers best suited to her conditions, but she 
should not seek to impose those theories upon other nations. 


GENERAL INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS 


In the more general international events of the past two 
years Canada has taken a deep interest, and in some of them 
has actively participated. 

The most notable event has been the execution and ratifica- 
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tion by all great powers of the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy and 
agreeing to settle all international disputes by peaceable means. 
This Pact, following the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the establishment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the Washington Conference treaties and the Locarno 
treaties, makes a further great advance towards the substitution 
of reason and justice for the cruel arbitrament of war in the 
settlement of international disputes. It is further notable in 
that through this treaty the United States joins the other 
powers in a sincere endeavour to preserve the peace of the 
world. We are all under a great debt to the United States and 
France for initiating and carrying forward this movement to 
a successful issue. 

Canada manifested her deep interest in this proposal by 
her Prime Minister journeying to Paris to execute the treaty 
on behalf of Canada. It is the first treaty executed by the 
members of the British Commonwealth in the form prescribed 
by the Imperial Conference of 1926. 

Canada is a firm believer in the limitation of armaments 
and has followed with great interest the work of the various 
committees and the diplomatic conversations on disarmament, 
particularly those recently held between the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and the President of the United States. The 
progress so far made is most gratifying and we confidently 
anticipate that the Naval Conference to be held in London in 
January next will mark another great advance in the limitation 
of naval armaments. 

We have an unguarded frontier between Canada and the 
United States of four thousand miles, unguarded save by the 
good-will of the two peoples and their firm determination to 
settle all disputes which may arise between them by peaceable 
means. Many disputes have arisen between our two countries 
in the past—disputes over boundaries, the use of boundary 
waters, fisheries, and other kindred questions—disputes which 
have stirred national feeling and, in some cases at least, aroused 
national passions. We are confident that the complete absence 
of opposing naval and military forces along this four thousand 
mile frontier has greatly assisted in avoiding those boundary 
incidents which might have made the peaceable settlement of 
these disputes vastly more difficult, if not impossible. 

The large military forces raised by Canada during the 
war have been entirely demobilized, and our Permanent Force 
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is now limited to 3,400 men cf all ranks. Our naval force has 
always been negligible. It consists of two destroyers and four 
mine sweepers, used principally for the training of naval cadets. 

We recognize that in present world conditions even with 
the most drastic limitation of naval armaments certain naval 
forces are necessary to police the seas and protect trade routes. 
Many Canadians have felt for some years that in view of the 
volume of our foreign trade, which is now exceeded by only 
four countries, Canada should take her fair share in policing 
and protecting these trade routes so essential to Canadian 
progress and prosperity and not leave the whole responsibility 
upon Great Britain as we have practically done in the past. 

In determining the ratios of naval armaments under the 
Washington Treaties, the nations of the British Commonwealth 
constitute one unit, and it would appear that this principle 
would apply to the London Conference also. Should Canada, 
therefore, increase her naval forces in the future, its only 
significance will be a slight readjustment as between Great 
Britain and Canada of the burden to be borne by the British 
Commonwealth. 

Canada became a member of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice when it was constituted and has always 
taken a deep interest in its work. The Canadian Government 
has repeatedly declared its approval of the Optional Clause 
giving the Court compulsory jurisdiction in all international 
disputes of a juridical character, and months ago entered into 
correspondence with Great Britain and the Governments of 
the other Dominions with a view to joint action in signing 
the Protocol. At the recent Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva the Optional Clause was signed by both Great 
Britain and Canada. Canada stands with Great Britain com- 
mitted to submit all international disputes of a juridical 
character which cannot be settled by diplomatic means to the 
Permanent Court for adjudication. Canada is also deeply 
interested in and has approved of the new Protocol amending 
the Constitution of the Court along the lines suggested by 
Mr. Elihu Root to meet the views of the United States, which 
I am sure we all hope will now join the Court. 

From the formation of the League Canada has actively 
participated in its work. The Canadian delegation to the 
Assembly always includes one and usually two members of 
the Government. In 1927 Canada was elected a member of the 
Council of the League and a member of the Government has 
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attended all the sessions of the Council since that date. Canada 
has also participated in the economic, health and other confer- 
ences held under the auspices of the League. Her participation 
in the work of the League is evidence that the Government 
and people of Canada believe that international co-operation is 
essential to the preservation of world peace and that Canada is 
prepared to take her place side by side with the other nations, 
Members of the League, in working for this great end. 

The relations between labour and capital constitute one of 
the most important and complicated problems of our day. 
These relations are of more than national significance. Each 
year they are becoming increasingly of international signifi- 
cance and importance. Canada is a firm believer in the 
International Labour Organization as an aid to their solution. 
She has been a member of the Organization since its formation, 
and a member of its Governing Body since 1919, first as one 
of the elected members and later as one of the seven nations of 
principal industrial importance entitled to permanent seats on 
the Governing Body. During the past two years Canada has 
maintained her active participation in the work of the 
International Labour Organization. 


EMPIRE INTERESTS 


In addition to the foregoing there have been some note- 
worthy developments in inter-imperial relations which affect 
international relations and should be mentioned in this review. 
The Imperial Conference of 1926 described Great Britain and 
the Dominions as ‘“‘autonomous communities with the British 
Empire equal in status and in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” This resolution but declared and set forth the 
existing relationship. It did not indicate any weakening of the 
ties binding the nations of the Commonwealth together in 
cheerful allegiance to a common Sovereign. However incom- 
patible autonomy and unity may seem to those who do not 
understand the genius of British institutions, they do not seem 
incompatible to us, and Canadians are determined, while 
enjoying the freedom and autonomy to which they have 
attained, to maintain the unity so essential to the strength and 
security of the whole. 

The maintenance of this unity requires constant consultation 
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and co-operation. To this end the British Government in the 
year 1928 established the office of British High Commissioner 
to Canada, and appointed a distinguished public servant, Sir 
William Clark, as the first High Commissioner. For fifty 
years Canada has had a High Commissioner in London and 
his position is becoming increasingly diplomatic in character. 

As Canada’s population, foreign trade and international 
contacts have increased, she has felt the need of direct 
diplomatic representation in the countries where her interests 
are the largest and her contacts the most intimate. In 1927 
Canada established a legation at Washington, and the United 
States established a legation at Ottawa. In 1928 Canada 
established a legation at Paris, and France established a legation 
at Ottawa. In 1929, as I have already mentioned, Canada 
established a legation at Tokyo, and Japan a legation at Ottawa. 
We now have direct diplomatic relations with our nearest 
foreign neighbours to the South, to the East and to the West. 
We believe the establishment of these legations will not only 
greatly facilitate the transaction of the ordinary business 
between our respective countries but will help to cement the 
cordial relations which now exist between our peoples. 

The foregoing recital shows that Canada’s policy and chief 
interest is the promotion of peace—peace based upon justice— 
and it is in that spirit that the Canadian members approach 
the work of this Conference. We believe the Institute has 
rendered a very real service to the peoples of the Pacific in 
the past, and is capable of rendering vastly greater service in 
the future. One of its most valuable services is the opportunity 
it affords for men of different races to meet in friendly and 
intimate contact for the discussion of common problems. The 
Canadian group has been deeply impressed by the warmth and 
the cordiality of the reception accorded to it on its arrival in 
Japan. Even your maples have changed their colour to make 
us feel at home. For this reception and for the generous 
hospitality so graciously accorded we are most grateful. 

We have met under most favourable auspices in this 
beautiful and historic city of Kyoto—“The City of Peace”— 
in “Showa”, the era of “Enlightened Peace”. May this meeting 
in “The City of Peace” in the era of “Enlightened Peace” 
prove both a testimony and prophecy—a testimony to the spirit 
of the peoples of the Pacific and a prophecy that by knowledge 
and understanding the era of Enlightened Peace may be 
established and maintained. 
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(pace again we who are deeply interested in the peace and 

progress of the world in general and of the Pacific area in 
particular, are coming together as private individuals to 
exchange information about, to engage in discussion of, and to 
discover, if possible, solutions for the various outstanding 
problems facing the different countries situated in this 
increasingly important area, the Pacific basin. For the first 
time the Biennial Conference of the Institute is held in the 
Far East. Is it too much to hope that the holding of this 
significant conference in this Land of the Rising Sun will 
mark for this portion and for the whole world, the beginning 
of a new era in international understanding and co-operation? 
On this auspicious occasion when our hopes are high and 
aspirations still higher, I take especial pleasure in conveying to 
you the heartiest felicitations and greetings of the people of 
the Republic of China. 

The Chinese group have come to this gathering, as to the 
two previous Conferences, in a spirit of utmost sincerity and 
frankness. We are not here to cause any embarrassment, nor 
are we here to air our grievances, much less to make any 
demands. Rather have we come with the definite purpose 
of presenting for our united study the facts that we have 
gathered regarding various outstanding issues and problems 
that are of the closest concern not only to China but also to 
the world as a whole. In fact, it is, we believe, upon the fair 
and right understanding, interpretation and solution of these 
problems that the realization of our dreams for a lasting world 
peace depends. We have also come to learn as much as 
possible from every group and to examine with you the facts 
that you have gathered about the same and other problems 
and to know your views regarding them. Through an 
unreserved pooling of facts and a free and frank exchange of 
opinions we can surely hope to discover the proper and most 
satisfactory solution for each of the major issues now 
confronting us. 

[34] 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 


Since our last Conference, at Honolulu, events have taken 
place in China that profoundly affect the destiny of China 
herself and to a degree of the whole world. It is neither 
possible nor advisable within the limits of this paper to dwell 
at length upon every one of these events. | propose merely 
to chronicle briefly a few of the more important phases of 
development in China during the last two years. ‘These will 
at the same time give you, I hope, a fair basis for forecasting 
what may be expected in the coming months and years. 

First of all, [ would mention the success of the Northern 
Expedition. You will recall the brilliant way in which the 
Nationalist Army from Canton, the starting point of the 
Expedition, dashed up to the Yangtze Valley. When the 
Expedition reached Shanghai, however, its progress was 
temporarily arrested. ‘The leaders, instead of concentrating 
their efforts on pushing their expedition northward, were 
divided into two rival camps at Hankow and Nanking. The 
former were supported and dominated by Communists and 
persons communistically inclined, under the leadership of 
Borodin, who threatened to gain control of the Kuomintang 
and reap the fruits of its victories. But the party rallied under 
the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, who fought to free it from 
the clutches of the Communists and to continue the expedition 
to North China. For a time the issue of the struggle seemed 
uncertain and the people were kept in suspense as to the fate 
of the revolution itself. This was indeed a most critical period. 

At this juncture Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang joined forces 
with General Chiang Kai-shek, pledging his strength toward 
ridding the country of the Communist element and pressing 
to completion, within a short time, the Northern Expedition. 
In a few weeks the Hankow government completely collapsed 
and the leaders at Nanking were able to resume in full force 
their Northern Expedition. The Nationalist troops immedi- 
ately scored victories on all sides and it looked as if they could 
capture Peiping (then Peking) in a very short time. Unfor- 
tunately their efforts were again thwarted, this time not by the 
Communists, but by the Japanese troops which were sent to 
Shantung to carry out Tanaka’s “positive policy,” thus invading 
Chinese territory greatly to the resentment of the Chinese 
people. But in spite of these obstacles, which for a time seemed 
insurmountable, the Nationalist troops captured Peiping 
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within a few months, and thus the Northern Expedition 
became a triumphant success. 

After the Northern Expedition was completed the leaders 
at Nanking began at once to devote more attention to the 
difficult problem of stamping out from China the Communistic 
influence. A severe campaign of suppression was inaugurated, 
and a purifying process went on within the Kuomintang, which 
resulted in unseating and punishing many who were responsible 
for the so-called Communistic intrigue and uprisings. In addi- 
tion to these measures a mandate was issued from Nanking 
declaring China’s severance of diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Russia. Borodin and other Russian advisers were ordered to 
leave the country. Thus our “Communistic nightmare” was 
brought to an end, and we were at last free to devote ourselves 
to the main duty of rebuilding our nation along constructive 
and sane lines. 

With the completion of the Northern Expedition the first 
or military period of the Chinese revolution came to an end. 
The beginning of the second period, that of tutelage and 
reconstruction, was marked by the establishment of the National 
Government at Nanking. As proposed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen the 
National Government is organized on the basis of the five- 
power constitution, whereby governmental powers are vested 
in the State Council, which constitutes the National Govern- 
ment. Immediately under the State Council there are five 
Yuan, known as the Executive, the Legislative, the Judicial, the 
Examination, and the Control Yuan. Each of the five Yuan is 
the highest organ of the National Government within its 
respective sphere. The Executive Yuan has under it ten 
Ministries which are entrusted with various executive duties. 
The Legislative Yuan has the power to initiate and recommend 
legislation. The Judicial Yuan takes charge, among other 
things, of judicial trials, judicial administration, disciplinary 
punishment of officials, and trial of administrative cases. The 
Examination Yuan determines the qualifications for public 
service and conducts civil service examinations. The Control 
Yuan is the supervisory organ of the Government. It exercises 
the powers of impeachment and auditing. Above the State 
Council is the Party, the supreme ruling body of which is the 
Central Executive Committee. 

The National Government has spared no effort in the task of 
legal and judicial reform. The work of revising and codifying 
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laws received serious attention even in the days when the 
Nationalist Army was having its hardest fight. The newly 
revised Criminal Code was promulgated on March 10, 1928. 
The revised Code of Criminal Procedure was promulgated on 
July 28 of the same year. In addition to these codes, many 
laws and regulations have been promulgated from time to 
time. The Civil Code and Commercial Code are being drafted 
by the Legislative Yuan and are expected to be promulgated 
before the end of this year. In addition to these many other 
laws are in the process of making. 

When the Nationalist Army reached Peiping, conjecture 
was prevalent as to whether or not it would pursue the campaign 
further into the Three Eastern Provinces beyond the Great 
Wall. But such an extension of the campaign proved to be 
unnecessary, for after the death of Chang Tso-lin, Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang offered to negotiate with the National 
Government at Nanking for peace. Within a short time the 
negotiation was completed, which was followed by an invita- 
tion from the National Government to Marshal Chang to 
become one of the members of the State Council. This 
invitation Marshal Chang readily accepted. Thus, the Three 
Eastern Provinces also came under the control of the National 
Government, and the new national flag was finally raised over 
these provinces on December 29, 1928, in spite of repeated and 
strenuous attempts of T'anaka’s agents in Mukden to prevent it. 

Following the political unification of the country, and in 
consonance with the spirit of the period of reconstruction, 
the National Government lost no time in turning its attention 
to the most pressing and important problem of reducing its 
armies, which for many years had constituted in many ways 
the greatest burden of the nation. Several disbandment 
conferences were held and attended by outstanding military 
leaders representing the different points of view. Out of 
these conferences comprehensive plans were evolved with a 
view to reducing the size of the Chinese Army to 800,000 
and the monthly military expenditure of the Central Gov- 
ernment to $13,000,000 silver. These resolutions may appear 
radical, but the National Government is determined to try its 
best to enforce their fulfilment. 

This does not mean, however, that in its brave attempt 
to disband troops, the National Government will face no 
difficulties or that the road before it is smooth and easy. Far 
from it. During the course of the last few months the Gov- 
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ernment has indeed gone through some of its most trying 
experiences. We may mention the revolt of the Kuangsi 
group in Hunan, Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang’s denunciation of 
the Nanking regime, General Chang Fa-kwei’s uprising in 
Ichang, the manifesto of the Leftists, and the rise-ii-arms of 
the Northwestern Armies against the central authority, in 
addition to droughts, floods and famines which have caused, 
and are still causing untold misery and suffering among 
millions of our people. These and similar manifestations 
will give some idea of the greatness and seriousness of the 
problems which the present Government at Nanking is now 
facing and must continue to face for some time to come. But 
in spite of them all, the Government and the people are cour- 
ageously forging ahead in various lines of constructive work. 
Signs of reconstruction are seen on every hand. ‘The 
modernization of old Chinese cities with their walls and 
narrow streets has been making satisfactory progress and 
gaining approval. The extension of existing railways, the 
construction of new railways, especially in Manchuria, the 
building of thousands of miles of good motor-car roads in a 
number of provinces, the introduction of a regular air mail 
and passenger service between Shanghai and Nanking as a 
beginning, which already promises well for inaugurating 
long-distance air routes, and the steady increase in the use of 
telegraph, telephone, radio and other means of communica- 
tion, serve not only to hasten the progress of the country, but 
also to unify the entire nation by knitting the people more 
closely together. To encourage the growth of native 
industries, industrial expositions have been held in various 
leading cities, notably those in Shanghai, Wuhan and 
Hangchow. The steadily increasing revenue of the Chinese 
maritime customs from year to year, in spite of most adverse 
conditions, is a clear indication of the ever growing volume 
of China’s agricultural and industrial output and commercial 
activity. Educationally, China has made remarkable advance, 
as is clearly reflected in the establishment of universities, 
technical institutes, libraries, and the National Institute of 
Research on the one hand, and in the spread of popular 
education on the other. I have perhaps cited enough in- 
stances to indicate the importance of the developments that 
are taking place and the nature of the problems and oppor- 
tunities that are being faced in my country at this time. 
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But in reviewing the important events that have taken 
place in China during the past severai months, one cannot, 
indeed, omit mentioning the State Burial of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen. The participation in the solemn ceremony at the Capital 
by men and leaders of different points of view and from 
every part of the country, and the universal commemoration 
throughout the nation constituted a patent indication not only 
of the deep and common respect in which the great leader is 
held by the Chinese people, but also of the unity that prevails. 
The event also furnished a unique occasion for the Powers to 
accord in an official way their full recognition to the National 
Government by sending their ministers and plenipotentiaries 
to the Capital to present their credentials to the Chief Execu- 
tive and to attend the State Burial, thus formally marking 
the beginning of a cordial relationship between the new 
Government at Nanking and other Powers. 

Let us now turn our attention for a while to China’s 
foreign relations during the past two years. A slight im- 
provement in the Sino-foreign relations in Shanghai is seen 
in the Chinese representation on the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. Since April 10, 1928, three Chinese have been 
sitting on the Council and six more have been serving on its 
various committees. For the sake of further improvement, 
this fair beginning should be quickly followed up. Since 
its establishment on January 1, 1927, the experiences of the 
Provisional Court in the International Settlement in Shang- 
hai show more and more clearly the importance and urgency 
of reorganization on a strictly Chinese basis. With its 
anomalous status and its confusing system it can hardly be 
expected to administer justice as it should. A conference of 
the representatives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
of the different Legations will soon be held to consider the 
proper status of this court, with a view to restoring in full 
its Chinese sovereignty and otherwise increasing its efficiency. 

On April 27, Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, transmitted an identic note to the ministers of the 
foreign powers whose nationals still enjoy extraterritorial 
privileges in China, requesting the termination of extra- 
territoriality. China, as a full sovereign nation, should at 
the earliest possible date assume full jurisdiction over all 
nationals within her domain. Several powers such as Denmark, 
Portugal, Belgium, Italy and Spain have clearly perceived 
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the possibility of greatly improving their political and trade 
relations with the Chinese nation and have accordingly 
signed new treaties definitely pledging to relinquish extra- 
territoriality. Speaking plainly, the replies from the other 
countries, while recognizing the principle of abolition but 
politely asking for an indefinite postponement, are proving 
a great disappointment to the Chinese people. A second note 
has, I understand, been forwarded to the Powers. Just what 
the nature of the replies they will make will be, it is difficult 
to say. Meanwhile let us be reminded of the fact that the 
Chinese people throughout the whole nation are absolutely 
determined, through peaceful means and within the shortest 
possible time, to free themselves from this obsolete unilateral 
system. Likewise, we should not overlook the important fact 
that the termination of extraterritoriality cannot be at once 
beneficial to the Chinese and injurious to the foreigners in 
China, but will be a blessing both to those whose sovereign 
rights are restored and to those who give up these extraterri- 
torial privileges. 

Before I close this section, I should quickly add a word 
to express our gratification for the political wisdom and 
foresight shown by the different foreign Powers in restoring 
to China her tariff autonomy, a move in which the first step 
was taken by the United States of America. We are pleased 
with the agreement recently signed between Belgium and our 
National Government, by virtue of which the Belgian con- 
cession in Tientsin has been returned to us. Likewise, we are 
encouraged by the treaty of equality and mutuality recently 
concluded with Poland. 


DANGER SPOTS 


May we now turn our attention to what may be termed 
as the “danger spots” in China’s foreign relations during the 
past two years? I shall begin with the Tsinan Incident. All 
of us, I suppose, are to a certain degree familiar with the 
incident itself and its immediate aftermath: how the incident 
occurred, how the Japanese troops in a warlike fashion 
mobilized in and around Tsinan along the Kiaotsi Railway 
and over the Kiaochow Bay area, how Chinese civilians were 
maltreated and many were killed by the Japanese soldiers 
during the occupation, and how near the incident came to 
resulting in an open war between China and Japan. But 
thanks to the patient and far-sighted statesmanship of the 
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leaders concerned, what might have proved a great calamity 
was avoided. Although an agreement was signed between 
the National Government and the Government of Japan, the 
incident cannot yet be considered as finally and satisfactorily 
closed. The ill-feeling it aroused is likely to persist for a 
while longer. Such incidents always prove a menace to 
cordial relationships between neighbouring countries. 

About a fortnight after the Tsinan incident, when the 
Nationalist forces were vigorously advancing towards 
Peiping, the Japanese government despatched the following 
note to the Mukden government and also to the commanders 
of the expeditionary armies: 


The Japanese government attach the utmost importance to the main- 
tenance of peace and order in Manchuria, and are prepared to do all 
they can in order to prevent the occurrence of any such state of affairs 
as may disturb the peace and order, or constitute a probable cause 
of such disturbance. Under these circumstances, should the disturb- 
ances develop further in the direction of Peking and Tientsin and 
the situation become so menacing as to threaten the order and peace 
of Manchuria, the Japanese government, on their part, may possibly 
be constrained to take appropriate and effective steps for the main- 
tenance of peace and order in Manchuria. 


At the time China was determined to complete her northern 
expedition. She did no more than protest. Fortunately no 
serious international conflict occurred. 

Another instance is the murder of Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 
The reports of technical experts show that it was considered 
physically impossible for any Chinese or group of Chinese to 
have carried out so large an undertaking as this one, at a 
point on the railway which was so strictly guarded by 
Japanese soldiers as the site of the explosion. Moreover, the 
bombs were so skilfully planted and they were exploded in 
such scientific precision in time and in relation to Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin’s private car, that the whole affair could not 
have taken place except as the result of a most thorough 
preparation in advance and of a very exact operation at the 
moment by the perpetrators. It may never be possible to fix 
the guilt upon any party for this murderous outrage. Mean- 
while, the world may rightly be thankful that it did not 
result in a much greater catastrophe. 

As a third incident in our foreign relations, I shall call 
your attention to the controversy between China and. Soviet 
Russia. The Chinese people fully agree and consider it fair 
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that both parties concerned should carry out not only the 
letter but also the spirit of the agreement which was concluded 
several years ago. At the same time they insist strongly upon 
exercising their right of defending their own country from 
foreign aggression and exploitation, and also their right of 
eradicating from their own soil any alien theory or doctrine 
that is being used to hide sinister intrigues and influences and 
that might injure or undermine their social and political 
system. I can also conscientiously state that the Chinese 
people are determined to have the present controversy settled 
amicably and satisfactorily in accordance with the dictates of 
international justice. 


HOPEFUL INDICATIONS 


Another important development in China’s foreign 
relations fills our hearts with gladness and hope. I take 
genuine pleasure in pointing out the increasing willingness 
of the Chinese people, as well as their growing sense of 
responsibility to co-operate with other peoples in promoting 
international understanding, peace and well-being. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is this happy fact better illustrated than in their 
enthusiastic and active participation, during the past few 
months, in the Conference of International Chambers of 
Commerce in Amsterdam, the educational and labor con- 
ferences in’Geneva and other international conferences and 
meetings on medicine, health, foreign trade, finance, science 
and religion in different countries. Our whole-hearted 
participation in the first two conferences of the Institute at 
Honolulu and at this important conference in Kyoto, is an 
eloquent testimony of the steady growth of the international 
mind of the people of China. 

Likewise, the Chinese Government is ever-increasingly 
sensitive to the importance of international understanding 
and co-operation and its share of responsibility in making 
world peace a greater reality. This is unmistakably evi- 
denced in its signing of the Kellogg Anti-War Pact, in its 
inviting foreign advisers and the Kemmerer Commission to 
assist in the tremendous tasks of reconstruction of the country, 
in concluding treaties of equality and mutuality with the 
new nations of Europe and with any nation friendly disposed, 
and in its active participation in the affairs of the League of 
Nations. In fact, very recently Dr. C. C. Wu, Chinese 
Minister to Washington, introduced an important resolution 
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which was enthusiastically adopted by the League Assembly. 
By virtue of this resolution, the League will put into effect 
Article 19 of its Covenant, which enables the League to 
advise the reconsideration by its members of treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the re-study of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of 
the world. At this juncture, when China is reaching out as 
never before for international understanding, goodwill and 
co-operation, and is more eager than ever to contribute her 
share, out of the wealth of her natural resources and cultural 
civilization, to the welfare of the world, she needs every 
encouragement and support that other nations can lend. I 
hope and believe that she will not and cannot disappoint 
them, or be disappointed by them. 


WHAT STEPS NEXT? 


In discussions bearing on the problems of China’s internal 
development as over against those of her foreign relations, 
two opposing views emerge. Many Chinese honestly believe 
it impossible to accelerate the improvement of our internal 
conditions without first shaking off the shackles of the 
unilateral and obsolete treaties, which have been binding 
our nation hand and foot for more than three-quarters of a 
century. ‘This position is a little extreme, and yet it is futile 
for us to attempt to refute it, because recent history and 
current events compel us to acknowledge that numerous 
seditions and political intrigues, much illegal trade in opium 
and arms, and gross injustices involving our relations with 
other nations have actually taken place as a result, at least 
in part, of conditions created by the existence in our country 
of concessions, settlements, leased territories and extraterri- 
toriality, whereby offenders are placed beyond the reach of 
Chinese law. 

Meanwhile many foreign friends hold that China’s 
problems are primarily internal, and that if she will but put 
her own house in order, her international problems will be 
easily solved. That the Chinese people recognize the import- 
ance of improving domestic conditions is proven by their 
earnest efforts in this direction. But serious embarrassment 
arises when foreign friends, while granting the soundness of 
the principle of abolishing extraterritoriality, insist that no 
steps be taken in this direction until China has first cleaned 
her house, apparently forgetting that one of the factors which 
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make it extremely difficult for her to do so is the mudily 
boots of her guests. Surely the right of China tc-“sif- 
determination in the return of her domestic policies will not 
be denied by enlightened persons today. If in the minds of 
some people the continuance of extraterritorial conditions in 
China is needful as a step in the process of preparing her for 
the day when their abolishment will be safe for her and for 
foreigners living within her borders, let me ask two questions: 
Is a young man more likely to grow strong in his power to 
take care of himself, when his friends show lack of confidence 
in him and prevent him from assuming responsibility for 
making choices in his daily life, or when they follow an 
opposite policy? If the findings of modern educational 
psychology point to but one answer to this question in the 
case of a young man, on what grounds can a sound argument 
be built for a different answer in the case of a young nation? 

To require that China shall find satisfactory solutions 
for her more pressing internal problems before attempting 
a radical revision of her understandings with foreign powers, 
is to expect her to accomplish a task of stupendous difficulty, 
while at the same time depriving her of one of the most potent 
aids in its accomplishment. We must try in some way to break 
the vicious circle. In my humble judgment the solution lies 
in the following direction: each party must sincerely respect 
the full sovereignty of the other and regard it as inviolable; 
each party must sincerely try to understand the other and to 
establish mutual relations of equality, helpfulness and peace; 
each party should fulfil its own obligations towards the other 
without imposing any conditions which will interefere with 
autonomous internal administration; neither party should ask 
terms which it would not be willing to accept from the other 
party under similar but reversed conditions. Our interna- 
tional relations should be built upen the foundation of mutual 
understanding and appreciation, sincerity and reciprocity, 
confidence and goodwill. This foundation alone can assure 
a lasting peace for the worl. 

We should not forges that nation-making is always a 
sacred and worthy task for any people to perform and at the 
same time a long and painfui process. The pains which 
China must yet endure may prove at times well-nigh unbear- 
able to herself and very distressing to her friends. But these 
will not be times for observers to be unfriendly in their 
criticisms, or to quarrel and obstruct or/to scheme for selfish 
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ends, or to despair, or to fail to help. They will be times 
when all must do their best to co-operate in ensuring that 
the sufferings shall not have been in vain. ‘The new China, 
because of the good, sturdy and cultured stock in her ancestry, 
when fully developed, and if properly nurtured in the School 
of Peace, Friendship, Righteousness and Harmony, will 
surely in the not distant future grow into a strong and useful 
member of the Family of Nations. 

In closing, may I, in behalf of the China Council, as well 
as of the Chinese people, have the honor of inviting the 
Institute of Pacific Relations to hold its next meeting, two 
years from now, in our new Republic. I can assure you that 
the heartiest of welcomes will await you. 


Japan’s Preparedness For International 
Co-operation 


Opening Address at the Kyoto Conference 
Presented by 
Dr. Inazo Nitose* 


APAN in the comity of nations is still in the stage of 

adolescence. She was born into it only three score and ten 
years ago. During this period she has amassed a large 
amount of wisdom, both in war and in peace, and her interest 
in things international is out of all proportion to the short- 
ness of her diplomatic experience. Foreign relations have 
played in the recent history of Japan a far more vital role 
than in that of other countries, as they have been, to a large 
extent, the cause of her internal transformation—of her legal 
institutions, her economic structure, her educational system, 
indeed of her moral ideas. I mean to take for the main theme 
of the present statement the reasons why the Japanese nation 
has been prepared for the place she occupies to-day in the 
comity of nations. 

The so-called Jshin, the restoration of the Imperial 
Power, long maimed and usurped by the Shogun, was the 
turning-point in Japan’s modernization. The movement 
gained popularity from the double slogan—‘Up with the 
Emperor! Down with foreigners!” It is still debatable 
whether the anti-foreign phrase was sincerely meant, for as 
soon as the Imperialist cause got the upper hand, it ceased 
to be repeated or practised. The Emperor Meiji received 
foreign representatives at his Court within a few weeks after 
his accession to the throne when the echo of the slogan had 
scarcely died. His cause would not have won such an easy 
victory if no foreigners had been found within the gates, as 
it were. Their presence exercised a catalytic action on the 
inauguration of New Japan, not only in her foreign relations 
but in her domestic affairs as well. Emulation of the West 
was the first impulse toward internal reforms. 

Nietzsche says that the nearest way from one mountain to 
another is the straight line from top to top, but that a man 
must have long legs to take it. 


* Note: Dr. Nitobe wishes it understood that “neither the Japanese Council nor any 
individual other than the writer is responsible for the views here expressed.”—Editor. 
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Japan made her flight from the summit of feudalism to 
that of constitutionalism; from a mediaeval to a modern state; 
from isolation to international comity. But in this stupendous 
effort she did not altogether escape the mishaps which accom- 
pany so hazardous an undertaking. How many times did she 
fall with humiliation into deep valleys, only to toil again to 
precipitous heights! Not always were justice and sympathy 
shown her by her alien friends. Only pride kept up her 
courage. She did not cater to any power, however friendly. 
She did not whine to arouse the sympathy of other nations, in 
order to get help from them. She walked her path, carrying 
on her shoulders a heavy load—her head held high—and 
leaving to outsiders whatever judgment they might please to 
accord. How wise may have been such a procedure, it is not 
for me to say. To an old man like myself, brought up under 
the regime of Bushido, so-called modern propaganda does not 
seem the most honorable of proceedings. We would rather 
that others measure us with an impartial standard and paint 
us just as we are, “warts and all,” than that we should proclaim 
our virtues from our own house-top. 

It is therefore with singular pleasure that we welcome the 
Institute of Pacific Relations to hold its meeting here in our 
midst. The whole country is open for your inspection. The 
police will not molest you, wherever you may wander. You 
may with impunity take a peep into the tiny dwellings that 
line the streets. You may enter the banks and count for 
yourselves the number of Chinese cashiers reputed to be in the 
employ of our banking houses. You may buy morning papers 
of eight pages for two and a half American cents, and if the 
letters are no easier than hieroglyphics you may still see the 
shabbiest coolie poring over them, for you will scarcely find a 
person in this country who cannot read and write. The extent 
of literacy is shown in the circulation of the two largest daily 
papers, each boasting of printing a million and a half copies 
every day. What is even more astonishing in the make up 
of our journals is the big spa¢e devoted to foreign news, 
confirming what I have already said. Some years ago, a 
questionnaire was sent out by a leading newspaper, asking its 
subscribers which of its columns they read first or most. A 
large number of the replies said, “Foreign News.” What 
does this curious mentality indicate? How has it come about? 
Is it a symptom of an abnormal love of exoticism? Are our 
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people more fond of exotic knowledge than of things and 
events passing under their own eyes and in their own midst? 


SOIL FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 


The answer is simple and has already been stated. It is 
because our internal affairs are so intricately interwoven, 
materially and immaterially, economically and morally, 
politically and spiritually, with those of alien nations, that 
without the knowledge of the West, we can hardly attend to 
our business at home. I refer not only to the innumerable 
commercial ties that bind us to Europe and America, not to 
speak of our voluminous and increasing trade with China; 
I refer to the ties of ideas, which were encouraged by the 
so-called Charter of Five Articles of Oath. These were 
announced from the Throne in state, in the first year of Meiji, 
and formed the Magna Charta of Japan. The social and 
political reforms were all corollaries of the principles con- 
tained in the Oath. Of these five, the last two,—one referring 
to the abolition of all harmful customs and to the guidance of 
state affairs in accordance with the universal laws of heaven 
and earth; the other, calling upon the nation to seek knowledge 
throughout the world—are, respectively, the clearest statement 
of faith in the existence of a universal law before which kings 
and peoples must bow, and in the value of knowledge not 
possessed by us. One contained a proud assertion of human 
equality; the other, a humble acknowledgement of our own 
self-insufficiency. 

These two pivotal principles furnished the nation with two 
centers, as it were, around which the government and the 
people revolved. Call them by whatever name you will—the 
national and international, the home and the foreign, the 
internal and the external—these two principles have always 
been influential in moulding both the government policy and 
the public opinion of New Japan. 

If the statements I have been making do not seem pertinent 
to the program of the present conference, I wish to point out 
that, unless the fundamental psychological character under- 
lying the actions of private individuals and public bodies—a 
culture pattern—is grasped, an outsider will hardly be able 
to understand why and how far the Japanese are internationally 
minded. For, unfortunately, we as a race, are most wretchedly 
denied the divine gift of facile speech, as well as inherent 
amenities of social intercourse, and for these reasons our 
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motives are badly misconstrued. It was convincingly demon- 
strated both at the Peace Congress and in the Washington 
Conference, that the Japanese were not skillful at self-adver- 
tisement. So keen an observer of human nature as Mr. H. G. 
Wells, made, at the beginning, a glaring, but not unpardonable, 
mistake in judging Japanese nature when he wrote his account 
of the Washington Conference. Compare his first letter in 
which he described the Japanese as offish, uncommunicative, 
taciturn and mysterious, and his last, in which he exclaimed, 
“We can co-operate with the Japanese!” 

If you once comprehend this internationalism of the 
Japanese mind, you can easily read through the impassive 
countenance, the silent lips and the listening ears of the 
Japanese, what lies behind and beneath these outward organs 
of sense; you can even tell how, on a given occasion, he will 
act. How Japan has acted in regard to some momentous world 
issues is patent to the world, and furnishes proofs of her 
readiness to take up the common burden of the world in 
co-operation with other peoples. Precisely because of the 
non-comprehension of this psychological factor, there ensues 
misunderstanding regarding the attitude of the Japanese and 
miscalculation of their probable action. 

As a fitting illustration of my remarks, let me first call the 
attention of this Institute to Japan’s position at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference. It must still be fresh in the memory 
of every one present with what forebodings the presence of 
Japan there was looked upon. How many newspapers cast a 
shadow of doubt over that assembly, foretelling its disruption, 
largely to be brought about by Japan’s refusal to accept the 
famous ratio of capital ships. In Japan itself, to be sure, 
the public, not being duly informed of the policy of the 
government, was greatly agitated about what it considered a 
humiliating concession. Only after long and tedious explanation 
could the nation be brought to the conviction that the 5 : 5 :3 
arrangement was no disgrace; but, in a sense, a moral triumph 
for the country. If thus the nation at large was not prepared 
for naval reduction on an international basis, the government 
and the leaders of public opinion saw at once that co-operation 
with England and America was the right means to secure 
peace for their own country and for the world. 

The spirit of concession, the willingness for co-operation 
with the rest of the world, has been evident in all the transac- 
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tions in which Japan has been a partner. In this respect, 
however, we are well aware that, though the spirit may be 
willing, the flesh is sometimes weak. In willingness to co-operate 
the nation is sincere, but in carrying out the desire we have 
often to ask for delay on account of obstacles and impediments, 
due to long-continued customs and traditions. Give us time 
and we shall live up to the pronouncements and promises we 
make. Japan has signed about thirty international instruments 
binding her to observe some principles of labor legislation. 
Several of these she has not yet ratified, though some have 
been put into practice. I may add, in passing, that other 
countries have not done very much better. It is not that we 
mean to be unfaithful. It is because we mean to be faithful, 
that treaties which we fear are too advanced for our actual 
condition are delayed. We will not assume responsibilities 
which we may not be able to carry out. To superficial foreign 
observers this very sincerity on our part gives cause for unjust 
judgment. To them glib documents containing some high- 
sounding assurances will seem like marks of enlightenment, 
however little these may be accompanied by real action. But 
it is too trivial to remark that a government is not an 
advertising agency for tinsel ware, nor is it an academic organ 
for the preaching of idealism. The article in the Charter Oath 
to which reference was made above, “Abolish old and harmful 
customs and follow the universal law of heaven and earth,” 
—sounds highly academic. It reads like an excerpt from 
Confucius. But in the mind of Emperor Meiji, who declared 
it under oath, and of his ministers, the article was no idle 
theory. They were resolved to make it effective, and, in order 
to do so, it was necessary to find what customs were harmful 
and why. They had to compare our customs with those of 
other peoples, to study their respective merits and demerits 
and pass judgment on their rationality and adaptability. The 
more radical a reform, the longer time does it require for study 
and execution. 

By a mental process like the above, did the nation come to 
know its own shortcomings and those features in western 
civilization which were worthy of adoption. Ifinsome matters 
the nation erred, its success far outweighed its errors. The 
real gain, however, lay hidden in its breast. This consisted, as 
said before, in the discipline of viewing all questions with one 
eye on foreign relations. This mental discipline, this training 
of an international mind, is, in the long run, of more far- 
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reaching consequence than this diplomatic success or that 
failure; for the acquisition of a mental habit of viewing things 
from a detached angle, is like acquiring new eyesight and a 
new soul. Hence, to acquire this habit it is worth making 
many sacrifices in single acts and projects. What doth it profit 
to gain the whole world, if thereby one loses one’s own soul, is 
a query put of old. Diplomatic success is not worth obtaining, 
if you pay for it with your higher nature. Diplomatic failure 
should be welcome, if by it you learn wisdom for future action. 


JAPAN IN THE ORIENT 


Japan’s diplomatic record in the West is, as testified by Mr. 
Elihu Root for America and by Viscount Grey for England, 
without blemish. Can this be said of her record in the East? 

Her most zealous patriot will not deny that Japan has 
committed some grave errors in dealing with her neighbots— 
Russia, or more exactly, Siberia, and China. Her policy in 
these parts of the world has at times been ruthless and has not 
been consistent. It changed with different ministries and has 
been severely condemned by liberal minds. The so-called 
positive policy of a political party has ended in a series of 
blunders, giving only negative results. The opposing party 
has shown a very different temper—non-interfering, rightly 
called negative, but in its results far more positive than the 
high-handed tactics of the so-called positive policy urged by 
those who have no sympathy with China’s latest developments, 
and who, consciously or unconsciously, blind themselves to the 
changed psychology and condition of the Chinese people. The 
more advanced and liberal of our people entertain sincere 
sympathy for Young China’s national aspirations. They wish 
her success. They would not interfere with her internal affairs. 
All they desire is her own stability and the security of the life 
and property of alien residents. As long as these primary 
conditions of social existence are not attained, unscrupulous 
individuals will seek for fish in troubled waters. Where 
disorder and chaos reign there will other nations be tempted 
to enter. It is greatly to be regretted that China has offered 
more than one opportunity for the cupidity of unscrupulous 
statesmen of this country. These same men may act justly and 
correctly toward European nations, and unjustly and offensively 
toward their near neighbors, believing all the time that they 
are morally justified in so doing, since (so they erroneously 
think) China, as she provides no protection to the rights of 
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foreigners, does not deserve to be treated in the same way and 
according to the same rules as those countries where their life 
and property are safeguarded. Of all branches of practical 
politics, diplomacy must be the most realistic. And our 
mistaken politicians, too self-confident in their knowledge of 
the world, have been Dr. Jekyll to one nation and Mr. Hyde to 
another. Is it necessary to add that the members of the Pacific 
Institute of Japan do not belong to this category of politicians? 

It is far from my mind to justify the mistakes that stain the 
pages of our diplomatic history. Equally far is it to blame 
other countries for our own failures. But, since in a quarrel it 
takes at least two parties, it seldom happens that one of them 
is absolutely in the right and the other absolutely in the wrong. 
As a matter of fact, according to a Dutch proverb, “When two 
quayrel, both are to blame.” That party which first discovers 
its own fault will be the final victor in the strife, and the party 
that is blindly self-righteous will share the fate of the blind. 
Just as we get better acquainted with a country for having lost 
our way, so may we get more wisdom by our failure than by 
our success. It seems that the power of a people is enhanced 
and refined by the number of mistakes they have rectified, 
rather than by those they:have avoided. Whatever truth there 
may be in this quibble, it has held true with Japan. 


INTERNATIONAL DISABILITIES 


The initial difficulties with which she started on her inter- 
national career—by which are meant in particular the burden 
of extraterritoriality and the sacrifice of tariff autonomy— 
have proved, perhaps, the greatest lesson she could learn in 
international law and diplomacy. By close observation, she 
learned that neither chicanery nor threats, false representations 
nor loud declamations, courting the favor of one nation or 
abusing another—none of these methods is of any avail in the 
arena of international contest. Solid worth, deserving of respect, 
based on the knowledge of “the universal law of heaven and 
earth,” is the standard by which a nation’s status is judged. 

This education of thinking in terms of internationalism 
requires years of training; it is not the training of one or two 
single isolated mental faculties. It means the co-ordination of 
many powers of mind—of intellect, emotion and will. It 
cannot be gained from textbooks or in academic halls. It is 
acquired only by coming in contact with realities, and this 


requires decades. 
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Students of the recent history of Japan must have noticed 
that we seldom carried into effect at once any idea, however 
admirable, or any scheme however desirable. To give but a 
few well-known examples, take the system of local autonomy. 
After the law regarding it had been framed, several years were 
spent in adjustment before it was put into general operation. 
When the constitutional system was decided upon, the Emperor 
issued an edict to that effect; but a whole decade had to pass 
before the constitution was promulgated and the first parlia- 
ment convened. Similarly was this true of the different legal 
codes—drafts having been issued as a feeler and trial. To put 
into execution any great reform, there must be a period of 
preparation and probation, especially when the idea of the 
reform comes from abroad. We remember well how infinitely 
long those years were felt to be which were spent in preparing 
the nation for the abolition of extraterritoriality. Complete 
reforms in laws, the establishments of courts, the improvement 
of prisons, the education of judges, the perfection of adminis- 
trative organs, each and all take long years of patient toil. 
Indeed, it took a whole generation, twenty-five years (1876- 
1901), to convince Western Powers that it would be absolutely 
safe for their citizens to come under the jurisdiction of the 
Japanese government. Would there were a shorter cut to 
accomplish the same end! Would that a few strokes of the 
brush could sweep away illiteracy! Would that a whole nation 
could be levitated by a magic proclamation! How gladly 
would our statesmen have hailed a cheap and loud demonstra- 
tion, if such a stunt could really cure a defect in the life or the 
framework of their country. Perhaps in these latter days, 
when speed has been accelerated in every domain of human 
activity, the younger generation may invent a time-saving 
process. And yet, Japan ought not to regret that the best 
energies of her formative days were devoted to regaining her 
birthright, because the concentration of her mind upon the 
question of her international status brought about such changes 
in her national psychology as would not else have occurred. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that 
western knowledge—and with it admiration for and adoption 
of its civilization; and western ideas—largely individualistic 
and materialistic, sweetened by some doses of Christianity— 
penetrated the body politique and permeated the very thought 
of the people. In this way Japanese mentality changed. It 
became more international. It was another case of new wine 
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put into an old wine-bag. Either the wine had to spill or the 
bag had to break. At first the wine did spill, intoxicating the 
people; but gradually the bag itself was renewed. 

This explains the popularity of European philosophy, of 
English literature, of German sciences, of American stories, 
of French and Italian arts. This explains more—namely, a 
remarkable modification made in the temperament of the race. 
In saying this [ have particularly in mind the internationalistic 
current that runs through the mental operation of our people 
—the open mind with which we greet exotic thoughts, and the 
tenacity with which we cling to them. You will rummage in 
vain through hundreds of our school-books to detect any 
disparaging allusion to foreign countries, despite the pride, 
and sometimes the chauvinistic spirit, inculcated by them. 


SEEDS SOWN FROM ABROAD 


It is superfluous to remark that the imported ideas are not 
always of a wholesome or helpful kind. Some of them are 
detrimental to national traditions and to the existing order, 
and are therefore called “dangerous thoughts.” The govern- 
ment hastried to suppress this ‘dangerous thought,” sometimes 
called “imported ideas.” Recently it even made revolutionary 
plotters punishable by death. It endeavored to check their 
spread by police regulations and espionage. It encouraged the 
study of Oriental classics as an antidote against advanced 
Marxism, little dreaming that there lurks danger in the 
so-called Oriental classics, if by danger is meant doubt or 
disapproval of the present social or economic order. Buddha, 
Laotze, Mencius, Wang Yen-ming and a host of other teachers 
are dangerous in this same sense. 

Two effective ways of fighting dangerous ideas are (1) the 
encouragement of opposite theories; (2) the amelioration of 
the general atmosphere morally and economically ; but political 
corruption and display of wealth by the nouveaux riche, 
wherever these may occur, render the ground susceptible to 
ideological contamination. The remedies proposed for social 
improvement are few of them original, being mostly borrowed 
from abroad. 

It is not only in the domain of ideas that we find such 
difficulty. Foreign customs and usages, desirable or otherwise, 
are freely making inroads into the country. Foreign fashions 
in dress, in music, songs and dance, find easy entrance, there 
being no tariff wall to shut them out. The style of buildings 
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has been entirely changed since the Great Earthquake of 1923. 
Our very language is being modified in vocabulary and syntax, 
owing to the spread of the English tongue. In all these 
domestic changes the model comes from over the seas. We are 
rapidly Europeanizing ourselves and this tendency will con- 
tinue to grow stronger and stronger. Now and then it will 
encounter a reactionary movement managed by professional 
patriots, but we are committed to progress, and, with all due 
allowance for the darker side, we consider the whole nation’s 
tendency a natural, forward and liberal step. 

We are well aware of the darker side of industrialism, 
which Mr. Bertrand Russell calls its “inherent tendencies.” 
One does not need to be a convinced Marxist to deplore the 
fact that the makers of New Japan, in their haste to emulate 
the West, took every means to foster capitalism and mass pro- 
duction. In some social and economic respects we are now 
called upon to render account for these sins of our fathers. 
They helped themselves rather freely to sour grapes and it is 
our teeth that are set on edge. None the less, we must admit 
that without capitalistic production, we would not be where 
we are and we would not have accomplished what we have. 
But, here again, it is the foreign aspect that imparts peculiar 
importance to our economic and financial enterprises. National 
isolation once found untenable, what hope is there for Japan’s 
economic independence and prosperity outside her export 
industries and her foreign trade? The idyllic agricultural life, 
in seclusion from the rest of the world, is past. We cannot 
bring it back. Agriculture itself is to be organized with a view 
to foreign commerce. We no longer raise, as we did, indigo, 
cotton, sugar; and the greatest of our staple crops, rice, is 
challenged. Instead, we can raise any amount of silk for 
foreign consumption. 

Even if a reactionary, anti-foreign sentiment should 
ever raise its voice, economic reasons alone would prove 
strong enough to counteract it. How much more consistently 
can economic internationalism be supported when the nation’s 
mentality has been trained for two generations to think 
internationally? 

The remarks I have been making in regard to the psycho- 
logical changes of New Japan find their best confirmation in 
the readiness with which we have responded to international 
calls of various kinds. We have been regular attendants at 
all the Hague Conferences. We have been a faithful member 
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of the League of Nations. We have taken an active part in 
the International Labour Organization. We have from the 
beginning been an ardent supporter of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. We have not only signed, but care- 
fully and conscientiously kept, the letter and the spirit of the 
Washington Conference. The ready response we have given 
to the coming meeting in London is too familiar to dwell 
upon here. In the Geneva disarmament meetings we even 
tried to mediate in the strife between two sister nations. How 
we behaved at the recent Hague Disarmament Preliminary 
meeting, is news still fresh in the memory of all. If, because 
of an unaccustomed word in the preamble of the Anti-War 
Pact, there was delay on Japan’s part in ratifying it, it is 
perfectly well-known the world over that, as to its spirit, 
there was not a single voice raised against it. When the 
verbal technical difficulty was settled, there was entire 
unanimity in its favor. 

“Proofs rather than arguments,” says our adage. An 
argument may be logical, it may be even convincing, and a 
logical, convincing argument may be the final word in 
philosophy. Not so in the world of realities, where logic- 
chopping leaves a hungry soul unsatisfied. A moral convic- 
tion comes only from facts proved by action, from works done 
in the body. Facts speak louder than words. History is the 
best tribunal. 

I have asked you to base your judgment about Japan on 
her international actions and I have tried to present you with 
some reasons why a nation, so long isolated, could be imbued 
with ideas larger than her immediate national interests. 

Japan is in spirit and in deed prepared for international 


co-operation. 
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New Zealand’s Experiments in Relation 
to Pacific Problems 


Opening Address at the Kyoto Conference 
Presented by 


W. B. MaTHESON 


HE New Zealand delegates to this conference are grateful 

for the privilege of meeting, in Japan, distinguished men 
and women from so many countries and of discussing with 
them the problems of the Pacific area. We thank the Japanese 
group, the Government and the people of Japan for the 
hospitality which they have extended to us. 

We come from a country whose history of European 
settlement extends for scarcely a hundred years, a country 
which has scarcely as yet passed through the pioneer stage, 
and is only just beginning to achieve a separate national 
consciousness; with a distinctive art and literature as yet 
unborn, and with traditions and habits of thought trans- 
planted from Great Britain with but little change in 
essentials. We come to a country with a long history and 
great traditions, with a distinctive art and culture; whose 
people by their rare ability and conspicuous unity of purpose 
have achieved a position of leadership in science and industry 
and in world politics. We are pleased that the conference is 
located in Japan because we may catch a glimpse, even though 
fleeting, of a civilization which was mature before our islands 
were discovered, and because we hope to understand more 
clearly points of view and habits of thought which, for his- 
torical, political, and economic reasons, are so very different 
from our own. 

We realize that the delegates to this conference are not 
likely to be particularly interested in the domestic problems 
of New Zealand. In any case, a hasty survey of New Zealand 
affairs has been published for the perusal of delegates,’ so 
that we need not dwell at any length upon our own particular 
problems. The difficulties which we have to face as a young 
nation are real enough to us; but they are small in com- 
parison with those of most other countries, and are not of 
such an order as to attract attention beyond New Zealand. 


Nevertheless, we feel that certain of our experiments in 
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economic and social control and certain of the methods of 
organization and technical practices which our producers 
have attempted, particularly in farming and related processes, 
are not unworthy of study. In a very real sense, the foreign 
policies of nations depend on economic and social conditions 
within their own borders, and it will be a mistake if this 
conference concentrates so unduly upon the proximate causes 
of international conflict and misunderstanding as to thrust 
into the background fundamental domestic issues out of which 
they so frequently arise. 

Endowed with abundant natural resources, and with a 
healthy and invigorating climate, with economic and social 
problems less complex than those in most other countries, it 
has been possible, in New Zealand, to experiment, with little 
danger that mistakes will be fraught with disastrous con- 
sequences. While New Zealanders as a whole are perhaps 
unduly complacent over their country’s achievements, we 
trust that we shall not be suspected of undue national egotism 
if we suggest that the study of such experiments, of our 
mistakes as well as of our successes, may perhaps point the 
way to the solution of more difficult and complex problems 
in other Pacific countries. From these we select four which 
are worthy of mention: 

1. We are aware that the rapid industrialization of the 
East is fraught with social danger unless it is averted by 
wise industrial policies. New Zealand’s code of labour 
laws may perhaps furnish a guide to such policies. 

2. The technique and the economic organization of our 
primary industries are worthy of investigation, in view of 
the urgency of the problem of food supply in some Eastern 
countries. 

3. Under the wise direction of Sir Truby King, New 
Zealand has established a semi-voluntary organization for 
child welfare which has reduced infantile mortality to an 
extraordinarily low figure, and is thereby improving con- 
siderably the physical standard of the people. This is our 
most important contribution towards human progress and 
the amelioration of human suffering. 

4. We would draw especial attention to one outstanding 
experiment which is probably unique—the attempt to re- 
organize Maori agriculture; New Zealand cannot claim that 
she has no native problem, but it is in many ways a peculiar 
one. The New Zealand Government has been actuated by 
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the desire to further the interests of the Maori, and has en- 
deavoured to prevent his exploitation by Europeans. The 
Maori enjoys the same civil rights as Europeans. A succession 
of able and eloquent Maori leaders has graced the Legislature. 
Yet the Maori people has suffered from being brought into 
close contact with a rapidly encroaching European civilization. 
Traditions and taboos of inestimable social value have dis- 
appeared with nothing as yet to replace them. Economic 
resources have been frittered away. Their social pattern has 
been broken and it is difficult for the Maori to get himself 
into the new scheme of life. Despite the fact that many 
Maoris are as efficient economically as Europeans, there is 
the danger that many may sink into despondent lethargy. 
Eventually the race will be absorbed into the New Zealand 
nation which has much to gain by the infusion of Maori 
blood. The Maori may be expected to contribute much 
in the future, as he has contributed in the past, to national 
progress; but there is urgent need for a more enlightened 
native policy if the race is not to deteriorate further. Rejuve- 
nation must come largely from within the race itself, and 
be inspired by Maori leadership. The re-building must be 
based largely upon the foundations of such native customs as 
are still vital; but the new structure must be able to with- 
stand the strains and stresses of modern economic conditions. 
The process of reconstruction has already begun and inspired 
leaders have emerged. Under the guidance of Sir Apirana 
Ngata and other leaders of the young Maori party a new 
system of agricultural organization has been developed in 
our district. Modern farm practice and unified manage- 
ment have been blended with communal ownership (which 
had previously hindered the effective utilization of the land) 
so as to produce a system of outstanding promise for the 
future. It is impossible for us to describe this scheme in 
detail; but we believe that a similar blending of the old and 
the new might be effective in enabling many subject races 
to work out their own destinies and to avoid the racial 
tragedies which tend to follow from the impact of peoples 
differing widely in their economic and social institutions. 
We commend to those who are interested in the welfare of 
subject peoples the consideration of Sir Apirana N gata’s work. 

We recognize that the major problems of the Pacific 
are concentrated largely in its northern areas. In such there 
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are no direct New Zealand interests involved. Indirectly, 
however, these problems are of great concern to us. 

In so far as they endanger world peace they threaten us 
very seriously; for our per capita foreign trade is greater 
than that of any other country, and our coasts are very 
vulnerable. We rely on the British fleet as an instrument 
of defense. For this reason, the New Zealand Government 
has supported the construction of the Singapore base. On 
this question, New Zealand opinion is divided; but although 
it is probable that a majority of New Zealanders favour its 
construction, it can scarcely be said that public opinion is 
very much disturbed over the possibility that the work may 
be discontinued. 

In so far as the problems of the North Pacific area 
are related to the economic development of the countries 
concerned, they are of importance to us in that they affect 
potential markets for our products and sources of supply to 
meet our economic needs. At the present time about 76 per 
cent of the value of New Zealand exports goes to Great 
Britain and less than 2 per cent to the whole of Asia. It will 
be apparent that such factors as affect the Eastern trade of 
Great Britain will indirectly affect New Zealand through 
their influence on Great Britain’s capacity to purchase New 
Zealand foods. Further, New Zealand exporters are turning 
their eyes to the East as a potential market of great im- 
portance. At the present time the absence of direct shipping, 
of adequate cool storage facilities and of trade representatives 
are the chief barriers to trade expansion. Eventually these 
will be surmounted and trade contacts will become increas- 
ingly important. As the result of increasing economic 
intercourse we may learn to know more of each other’s 
problems and understand more clearly each other’s view- 
point. Such economic contacts are not, however, sufficient. 
It is necessary that existing agencies to further co-ordinated 
research and to establish cultural contacts be strengthened 
and their work extended. 

For the reasons indicated, increasing interest is being 
shown in New Zealand in Pacific affairs. Such interest will 
grow and with it the fuller recognition of the importance of 
the work of the Institute of Pacific Relations and similar 
organizations. 

One other factor is directing our attention to Pacific 
questions. By virtue of her mandate over Western Samoa, 
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New Zealand is recognizing more clearly her responsibilities 
as a Pacific country. Although New Zealand may have 
made mistakes in the exercise of her mandatory powers, 
yet it is beyond question that she is actuated by the desire 
to safeguard above all other things the interests of the 
Samoans. In the full recognition of her obligations, New 
Zealand is becoming more and more concerned to equip 
herself adequately for the task. There is a growing interest 
in the difficulties facing other mandatory powers and in the 
methods adopted to overcome them. 

Apart from the question of Samoa, the only issues which 
seem likely to occasion friction between New Zealand and 
other Pacific countries are immigration laws and tariff 
policies. The absorptive capacity of New Zealand for 
immigrants is not large, and while unemployment, which has 
proved an intractable problem for several years, does not 
seem to depend essentially on immigration, yet it is generally 
felt that the flow of immigrants, except those with adequate 
capital, should be kept as low as possible if the present 
unemployment situation is not to be intensified. ‘The over- 
whelming majority of immigrants are British, and the 
proportion of Asiatics is very small. Discretionary powers in 
respect of the quota of Asiatic immigrants are now vested in the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, and the need for the objec- 
tionable Poll Tax has disappeared. Public opinion in New 
Zealand is favourable to the restriction of Asiatic immigra- 
tion to small volume, not because of racial antipathies, but 
because it is feared that any considerable influx would 
endanger the present high standard of living. Of recent 
months, however, a delicate and difficult situation has been 
created. Disturbing allegations have been made as to the 
relationships existing between Chinese men and Maori 
women whom they employ as labourers in market gardens. 
At the time our delegation left New Zealand a commission 
was in session investigating the matter, which is therefore 
still sub judice. Future legislation affecting immigration 
will probably be influenced largely by the findings of the 
Commission. 

In regard to tariff policy, no important change is likely 
and little need be said. We draw attention, however, to the 
recent trade agreement between New Zealand and Japan, 
which should facilitate the development of trade between 
the two countries. 
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We do not feel called upon, at this stage, to offer any 
suggestions as to the agenda of the conference, the research 
activities which should be undertaken, or the future policy 
of the Institute. We are anxious to co-operate as a group in 
all the activities of the Institute and to assist, with our very 
limited capacities, in the furtherance of its aims; but with 
the full realization of our own limitations, we have come to 
learn rather than to teach, that we may carry back to our 
people something of the knowledge we shall gain and infuse 
into the activities of our Institute groups in New Zealand 
something of the spirit which we believe will inspire this 
conference. We owe a great debt to the founders of the 
Institute for the privilege which is ours. 
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American Attitudes and Relations 
in the Pacific 


Opening Address at the Kyoto Conference 
Presented by 


JEROME D. GREENE 


HE American Group at the Third Biennial Conference 

of the Institute of Pacific Relations have looked forward 
with heightened interest to this meeting at Kyoto. For a 
movement as young as this each stage assumes for the moment 
a crucial aspect. This was obviously true of the 1925 Con- 
ference. It was no less true in 1927. Indeed, the second 
meeting so far increased our belief in the Honolulu Idea as 
a useful servant of international understanding that we come 
to 1929 with a keen sense of responsibility for so handling 
this new instrument as to establish it even more widely in 
public confidence. 

The test of this idea, under the conditions of the present 
meeting, is a new one, and in some respects more difficult 
than was the case in the earlier meetings held on the quasi- 
neutral soil of a mid-Pacific island. We have deliberately 
and gladly accepted the hospitality of a leading Asiatic 
country whose interest in the peaceful development of her 
own resources and those of her great neighbors, China and 
the Soviet States, is more immediate and vital than can be 
the case with those of us who come from far overseas. She 
cannot and does not pretend to any academic aloofness from 
the problems here to be discussed, but will assuredly and 
most properly bring to bear on our minds every advantage 
that a first-hand observation of social, political and economic 
conditions in Japan may afford toward enabling us to see her 
problems from the standpoint of her people. That is what 
the rest of us, from China, Russia, France, the Netherlands, 
Great Britain, the British Dominions, and the United States 
will loyally try to do. That is one reason why we are 
here. Later Conferences may give us similar advantages in 
envisaging the problems of the Pacific from the standpoint 
of other countries; and even here in Japan, sheltered by her 
generous hospitality, within the four walls of our conference 
rooms, we are all pledged to examine with the utmost objec- 
tivity the information contributed by the several national 
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groups, and in the light of such contributions to discuss the 
issues in all frankness and sincerity. 

The purpose of the Institute being that of studying the 
effects of the contact of eastern and western civilization, it 
is important to note that from year to year such contact is 
becoming closer and more frequent. A marked increase in 
shipping facilities between the two sides of the Pacific Ocean 
is now taking place, and the remarkable flight of the German 
airship Graf Zeppelin is not without startling implications 
regarding the time and space factors which in the past have 
conspired against the intimate acquaintance and mutual 
understanding of two civilizations. 


OurR ATTITUDE TOWARD PACIFIC PROBLEMS 


It may not be out of place here to state from an American 
point of view what I conceive to be our attitude toward the 
discussion of those topics which rightly seem to our Oriental 
friends to be primarily their concern. We do not come to 
the Conference with any ready-made formulas of mutual 
adjustment to be thrust upon the Chinese, Japanese and 
Russian members. Leaving out of account all political 
factors, we recognize, for example, that each of the three 
countries has a prior interest, whether mainly as producers 
and sellers or mainly as buyers and consumers, in the normal 
development of the economic potentialities of the three 
Eastern Provinces, to the benefit of all; and we also recognize 
that the investment of capital in Manchuria up to this 
time is primarily their interest and only secondarily that 
of other nations. 

In so far as these particular problems affect the peace 
of the world no apology is required for our interest in them. 
But it is an interest which we can best express here chiefly 
by helping to provide the setting for their frank and reason- 
able discussion, rather than by taking an aggressive part; 
and it may well be that the chief benefit to the peace of the 
world which such a conference and such an institution as 
the Institute of Pacific Relations can render is not so much 
by finding specific solutions of knotty problems, as it is by 
helping to entrench in the popular psychology of the world, 
as a normal process, the approach to international issues 
which our technique of research and conference embodies. 
War was so obviously the normal method of solving such 
problems in the past that we cannot but hope that the course 
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of events up to this time in Manchuria is a real indication 
that the change in popular psychology and consequently in 
statecraft has made a substantial beginning. 

In speaking of our joint efforts to provide the setting for 
frank and reasonable discussions I have in mind one aspect 
of the subject that merits another word. This is, namely, the 
underlying assumption of our organization, and to a greater 
and greater extent of modern statesmanship, that there is 
such a thing as a court of world opinion to which all nations 
are responsible, even as regards their dealings with a single 
neighbor or with a small group of other nations, in regard to 
matters in which all other countries may in a strict sense be 
unconcerned. There is a sentiment reflected in the first of 
American State papers, that “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind” justifies a country in setting forth the grounds 
on which it acts in important relations with another country 
or countries. In thus appealing to the general sense of 
reasonableness and fairness a nation’s policy acquires a moral 
force that a self-sufficient and self-responsible attitude might 
fail to gain. In the Conferences of this Institute the presence 
of members from all of the countries of the Pacific area 
provides for the members from each an opportunity and 
a channel through which their national acts and aims may 
be thus frankly submitted, in due respect, to the opinions 
of mankind. 

We must all realize, however, that this new and generous 
attitude is put to a severe test when applied to problems as 
delicate and acute as are some of those which will engage 
our attention here. Our Japanese friends have invited us 
to Kyoto with the full knowledge and intention that subjects 
which they regard as vitally affecting their national welfare 
shall be debated by an assemblage some of whose members 
may be expected to assert views strongly at issue with those 
of their Japanese hosts. What makes this possible is, first 
our wholly unofficial character, and, secondly, the assurance 
that what will be said here will be said in mutual respect to 
each other as individuals, with the object not that of scoring 
dialectic or diplomatic triumphs, but rather that of progressive 
mutual enlightenment as to one another’s facts, opinions and 
even emotional reactions. 

As regards the several questions touching the status of 
foreigners generally in China, as affected by treaty or other- 
wise, we of the American group probably represent different 
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shades of opinion based, at best, on imperfect knowledge, 
and we are more anxious to learn than we are to instruct or 
advise others; but we are united, I think, with all the friends 
of China at this Conference—and we are all her friends— 
in acclaiming such progress as has been made since we last 
met toward the unification of China under one government 
and flag. The fervent aspirations of China toward complete 
unity and effective governmental organization, with all their 
implications of sovereignty and control, are echoed in all our 
minds and hearts; and it is a source of satisfaction to all of 
us that the Powers most concerned have made clear and un- 
equivocal declarations in sympathy with that aspiration. We 
know that aspiration and sympathy are not enough to 
satisfy the demands of legitimate nationalist ambition, and 
we welcome each concrete measure that translates the 
aspiration into achievement. Such a measure was the Treaty 
of July 25th, 1928, by which the United States relinquished 
its conventional control of tariff rates in China. As regards 
extraterritoriality, differences among ourselves and between 
some of us and the Chinese relate only to the orderly 
transition from the present status to that of the complete 
enjoyment by China of the usual attributes of sovereignty. 
I daresay, however, that even those of us who fear con- 
sequences prejudicial to foreign rights and interests arising 
from what they would regard as a hasty and premature 
transition would give great weight to the consideration that 
the responsible exercise of jurisdiction provides the only 
school in which that exercise can be perfected, and that it 
would be unreasonable to demand perfection in advance of 
any concession in this regard. Surely the responsibility felt 
by China for avoiding untoward consequences would operate 
as a strong safeguard, as it did in Japan thirty years ago, 
against abuses otherwise likely to occur under a novel judicial 
system applied for the first time to alien nationals. 


OUR RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


It has seemed fitting that the foregoing observations 
regarding our attitude toward the principal subjects of the 
Conference should precede the brief survey of American 
relations with the Pacific countries during the last biennium. 
The outstanding event of the period, affecting these and all 
other foreign relations, is of course the signing of the Pact 
of Paris, toward which we were looking forward hopefully 
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at our last meeting in Honolulu. The renunciation of war 
as an instrument of policy has significance in proportion as 
other instruments of policy come into effective use. There 
has been no over-night change in human nature, nor is it 
to be expected in the future. The forces of nature generally 
do not change, as mechanisms are devised to direct them in 
useful or harmless channels. The selfishness and greed that 
bring individuals into conflict have unhappily not been 
eradicated with the institution of civil and criminal codes 
and courts of law; but these same propensities work them- 
selves out with less physical combat, through social regulation. 
Modern natural science glories in accomplishing the sup- 
posedly impossible by the exercise of indomitable will, 
resourcefulness and perseverance. Modern political science, 
by the exercise of the same qualities, can arrive at similar 
results, especially if the will to do so has the well-nigh 
unanimous expression that the nations and peoples of the 
world have recorded in the Pact of Paris. 

American relations with China during the past two 
years, without any essential change in the principles defining 
our attitude, have afforded opportunity for the practical 
expression of friendship and co-operation on two important 
occasions. The first was the settlement of the Nanking 
Incident, ratified April 2nd, 1928, and providing for the 
satisfaction of American claims for damage, of which, it 
must be noted, claims to the amount of $200,000 for damages 
to property were voluntarily relinquished by the missionary 
boards. The second was the signing of the Tariff Treaty, 
above referred to, on July 25th, 1928, whereby Chinese 
autonomy in tariff regulation was recognized. Similar 
action was taken by the other treaty Powers. The signature 
of this treaty was officially announced by the State Depart- 
ment as constituting recognition of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment as the de jure government of China. Recalling, as we 
do, the confident expectations of our Chinese colleagues in 
Honolulu that the Nationalist Government would soon be 
recognized by the Chinese people as the one government 
of the land, we congratulate them most heartily on the extent 
to which their hopes have been realized. 

American relations with Japan have been devoid of 
important incidents, and have continued to be marked by 
cordiality. Our Japanese friends still feel as keenly as ever 
what they regard as the injustice of our Immigration Act. 
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Their feelings are shared by a large section of American 
opinion, and all Americans appreciate the dignity and 
restraint which have characterized the attitude of the 
Japanese Government, Press and leading citizens. When- 
ever and by whatever process this regrettable cause of 
irritation between our two friendly countries shall have been 
removed, that attitude of dignity and restraint will have been 
:an important contributing factor in the resulting good under- 
standing so earnestly desired on both sides of the Pacific. 

American relations with the Soviet Union remain un- 
changed, though trade between the two countries is coun- 
tenanced by our government, and has assumed considerable 
proportions. We should like the Russian people to under- 
stand that there can be no effective opposition from other 
countries to their collectivistic experiments as such. In this 
practical age, a thing which works well, and obviously 
conduces to the greatest welfare and happiness of the greatest 
number cannot be ignored just because of the label it bears, 
however great may have been the previous opposition to the 
idea it embodies. A large part of the world may believe 
that the Russian experiment cannot succeed, but, in the long 
run, beliefs must yield to the test of experience. In my own 
opinion, the best chance of imitation or extension for the 
Soviet system lies in the demonstration of its merits in 
practice. Nothing can do more to maintain hostility to the 
system, and to prevent its adoption by other countries than 
the apprehension that the overthrow of other social orders 
by methods other than peaceful demonstration is a part of 
the Soviet program. 

Meanwhile intercourse between the peoples of the Soviet 
States and the peoples of other countries is highly desirable. 
Especially is it to be desired that the legitimate interests of 
the Russian people in the Pacific area should be expressed 
in a conference like this. Their country is far too important, 
actually and potentially, to make it possible for Pacific 
problems to be solved without taking the Soviet Union 
adequately into account and getting its full contribution to 
their solution. 

American relations with the Philippine Islands have 
notably improved. Without in any way asking the Filipinos 
to abandon their natural aspiration for independence we 
have succeeded better than ever before in enlisting the 
support of the Filipino leaders in confronting the very 
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realistic economic problems affecting the welfare of the 
people, and, by the same token, affecting the strength and 
stability of the Islands through which their self-reliance and 
autonomy can best be advanced. We are obliged to take 
note, however, of the fact that an agitation against Filipino 
immigration is now taking place on grounds identical with 
those which have been used to justify the exclusion of other 
Orientals. The California State Federation of Labor has 
announced an aggressive campaign to restrict or prevent 
Filipino immigration, owing to the increasing numbers who 
have lately been coming to the Pacific Coast, either directly 
from the Philippine Islands or by way of the Hawaiian 
Islands. It cannot be said that the American public as a 
whole is yet aware of the social or economic factors upon 
which this agitation is based or that it is conscious of any 
prejudice against the Filipino. We are again confronted by 
a situation in which the problem of a limited area on our 
Pacific Coast is being forced on the attention of the rest of 
the country in the hope that national measures will be invoked 
for its solution. 

On our Japanese hosts has been laid a large share of the 
burden of preparation for this Conference. Their invitation 
to us to meet in their country was a notable demonstration 
of faith in our enterprise and puts upon all of us the duty 
of doing all we can to justify their confidence. Without 
anticipating the course of our deliberations, we can be sure 
that we shall know the Japanese better and that they will 
know us better; and that with this better knowledge, coupled 
with the goodwill that inspires us all, the mutual understand- 
ing for which we are all working will have been increased. 


Position of the Philippines in the 
Pacific Comity 


Opening Address at the Kyoto Conference 
Presented by 


DEAN ConRADO BENITEZ 


INCE the 1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations interesting developments in human relationships 
have taken place in the Philippine Islands. Instead of the 
political irritation reported in the last two conferences of 
1925 and 1927, our Government is now going through a 
period of harmony and co-operation. This the Philippine 
delegation is glad to report. 

When early in the morning of March 1, 1928, the Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson landed in the Philippines as Governor- 
General, he soon realized there was need of repairing the 
political machinery that for nearly five years had not 
functioned properly because of lack of co-operation between 
the American Chief Executive and the elective Legislature. 

“At the same time,” wrote Governor Stimson in his 
report to Washington, “the conditions of the Philippine 
Government established under the Organic Act of 1916, 
were such as to require for success an unusually great 
amount of co-operation between the Executive and the 
Legislature and especial efforts to obtain such co-operation. 
Under the act the supreme executive power is vested in a 
Governor-General chosen by an American President and 
Senate ten thousand miles away from the Islands, while the 
general legislative power is vested in a legislature elected 
by a Filipino constituency under almost general manhood 
suffrage. The inevitable differences of viewpoint, the super- 
abundant opportunities for mutual misunderstanding and 
mutual provocation thus occasioned, very evidently make it 
necessary not only that there should be especial efforts 
continually put forth for the display of personal considera- 
tion and personal tact on both sides, but also that there 
should exist definitely organized governmental machinery 
which should encourage such tact and consideration by 
making the intercourse between the Chief Executive and 
the Legislature natural and easy.” 
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Immediately after the convening of the newly elected 
Legislature on July 16, 1928, Governor Stimson proceeded 
with the necessary steps for the creation of such a political 
machinery. As summarized in his own report, the machinery 
consisted of four steps: “‘(1) passage by the legislature of the 
so-called Belo Act making a permanent appropriation of an 
annual sum of two hundred and fifty thousand pesos and 
authorizing the employment therewith by the Governor- 
General of expert advisers and civilian assistants to help him 
in the performance of his duty of supervision imposed upon 
him by the Organic Act of 1916; (2) the appointment of a 
Cabinet nominated by the Governor-General from the 
members of the party successful at the last election after 
conference with the leaders of that party; (3) the amend- 
ment of the rules of procedure of the houses so as to vest 
members of this Cabinet with the privileges of the floor, 
including the right to participate in debate on the subjects 
relating to their respective departments, and the duty, subject 
to the consent of the Governor-General, of submitting to 
the interpellation thereon; and (4) the appointment by the 
Governor-General of a Council of State with purely advisory 
powers, consisting of himself, the cabinet, the presiding 
officers and majority floor leaders of both houses.” 


NEW POLITICAL MACHINERY 


According to Governor Stimson, the “choice of a cabinet 
from the party in control of the Legislature was the principal 
and most direct step towards securing co-operation between 
that body and the Executive.” 

After describing the personal qualifications of the 
Cabinet members, he summarized their record. “Before 
the Legislative session was over,” he wrote, “this Cabinet 
had thoroughly demonstrated its invaluable character in the 
service of efficient government and co-operation between its 
branches. ‘The secretaries of departments became true and 
efficient constitutional advisers of the Executive. They kept 
apprised of the current of opinion in the Legislature and 
advised the Governor-General thereon. At meetings in the 
Council of State with the official leaders of the two houses, 
they were able to advise and guide in necessary amendments 
to pending legislation. At the close of the session, their 
advice was particularly helpful and usually decisive in 
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respect to the approval or disapproval of the bills which 
had been passed. 

“At the same time as administrators in the conduct of 
their respective departments, they showed fidelity, courage 
and initiative in a high degree, and the administration of 
the departments began at once to take a great stride forward 
over the condition in which they had previously lain. After 
having had an opportunity to witness the workings of gov- 
ernment before their appointment, not only under my own 
but during my predecessors’ administration, I believe that 
the change wrought by their appointment was little short of 
revolutionary.” 

It can almost go without saying that the Filipinos 
appreciated this renewed confidence in their ability to run 
their domestic public affairs. On the occasion of his taking 
the oath of office as president of the Philippine Senate, 
President Manuel L. Quezon said: “When, soon after our 
conference with the President of the United States, the 
nomination of the Honorable Henry L. Stimson as Governor- 
General of the Philippines was submitted to the Senate for 
confirmation, I assumed the responsibility of publicly stating 
that the appointment was satisfactory, and that we would 
co-operate with the new administration. This I did, because 
as Resident Commissioner I had occasion to know Mr. 
Stimson when he was Secretary of War, and had then 
learned that he was-in full sympathy with the purposes of 
President McKinley, when upon the occupation of the 
Philippines, he announced that America had come not to 
exploit, but to develop our country, and to train our people 
in the science of self-government. ‘This, as we all know, 
has ever been the avowed policy of the United States, and, 
in the language of former Governor-General Taft, means: 
The Philippines for the Filipinos. As the policy thus 
announced had induced us to lay down our arms and to 
co-operate with America, I felt that one who, as Secretary of 
War, believed in and carried out such a policy, was entitled 
to and should receive, as Governor-General, our support and 
co-operation.” 

Referring specifically to the new Cabinet, President 
Quezon said: “He has thereby established a system which 
recognizes the right of the people to choose the political 
party which, under the control and supervision of the 
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Governor-General shall assume responsibility for the man- 
agement of the executive departments.” 

The creation of the Cabinet and the Council of State, in 
the opinion of the Senate President, “constitutes a zeal 
advance toward responsible government—a government under 
which our people can give expression to their genius and 
desires and where their rights and interests are left largely 
to their own care.” 

The arrival in Manila on July 8, 1929, of former Secretary 
of War Dwight F. Davis, as Governor-General to succeed 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, who was called to be Secretary of 
State, was a happy augury for the continuation of the 
co-operation policy. In his inaugural address he brought new 
words of encouragement. ‘Towards the Philippine people,” 
he said, “the people of the United States have but one desire 
—to extend to them their friendly aid in the solution of the 
problems of the future. That feeling is cordially shared by 
our great President, who, better than any chief executive of 
recent years, understands the problems of the East—Herbert 
Hoover.” 

In his first message to the legislature last July Governor 
Davis said: “I sincerely desire to do my part in maintaining 
a close, cordial and constructive co-operation with your 
honorable body. Accordingly,” he continued, “I shall 
continue to use the Council of State established by Executive 
Order No. 130 of my able predecessor, ex-Governor-General 
Stimson, as an instrumentality for friendly advisory contact 
between the executive and legislative branches, without in 
any way affecting the independence and freedom of action 
of either branch.” 


FUNDAMENTALS UNCHANGED 


Although the Government is again functioning normally 
as a result of the policy of harmony and co-operation ably 
established by former Governor-General Stimson, and main- 
tained by Governor-General Davis, the present conditions 
are far from being satisfactory, in view of the uncertainty 
surrounding the political status of the Islands. The policy 
of co-operation has removed surface irritations, but the fact 
remains that the root of the trouble has not been touched. 

Americans and Filipinos agree in their belief that the 
present uncertainty regarding the future of the Islands 
should cease because it is harmful, both to American interests 
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and to the permanent progress and welfare of the people 
of these Islands. 

It is true that the Jones Law is sufficiently explicit as to 
the purpose of the United States to grant ultimate independ- 
ence to the Philippines, but the indefinite postponement of 
the fulfillment of that purpose, the lack of resolution as to 
how and when this purpose shall be carried out, results in 
an uncertainty which makes impossible the formulation by 
the Filipino people of any definite plan for the future. 

The Philippine problem, therefore, has not changed. 
There exists today the same indefinite and nebulous situation 
that has existed from the time of the American occupation 
with respect to the final destiny of the Philippines. This 
uncertainty is even present in the operation of the local 
government because each time a new Governor-General 
arrives, the Filipinos find that they have to ascertain anew 
what policies will guide the new Governor-General under 
the Organic Act of the land. 

Our experience under the four Governors-General who 
have been at the helm of the local government since the 
enactment of the Jones Law has shown that the purpose 
contemplated in this Organic Act is affected by the varying 
policies of each Governor-General so that the people are at 
a loss to know what are the powers and prerogatives of the 
representative of the sovereign government and the powers 
granted to the representative of the Filipino people. 

Under such experiences, the conviction is growing among 
the Filipino people that while the American people are 
committed to the granting of the Philippine independence, 
no responsible man in the American government seems to be 
earnestly trying to bring about the realization of such a 
program. 

The whole situation is, therefore, full of possibilities for 
misunderstanding and ill-feeling which will increase in 
seriousness so long as there are no definite steps taken toward 
formulating a more permanent policy under which Americans 
and Filipinos can work together. Filipinos are beginning to 
show their discontent under the present situation. There are 
many signs in different quarters indicative that the present 
co-operation policy of the Filipino leaders in the government 
falls short of satisfying the longing of the Filipino people for 
the solution of their political problems. 
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It is of interest to note that of late, not only leaders of the 
minority party, but leading political writers have become 
outspoken in their criticism of the co-operation policy openly 
adopted by the majority leaders. 

Having set up a political machinery that had the support 
of the majority leaders, Governor Stimson initiated a plan to 
further encourage economic development, the two chief 
elements of which were: (1) “by legislation to remove certain 
obstacles in the law which prevent the entry of imperatively 
needed foreign capital; and (2) much more important, to 
transform the attitude of the whole people on this subject, so 
that they will recognize that such development might, if 
intelligently handled, be made an aid and not a hindrance to 
their aspirations for freedom.” 

With regard to the encouragement to capital, the corpora- 
tion law was amended so as to remove the handicaps placed 
on Philippine corporations when competing with outside 
corporations doing business in the Philippines under the more 
liberal laws of outside jurisdictions. Among the important 
changes in the corporation law the following should be 
mentioned: (1) Any person already controlling an agricultural 
or mining corporation may own stock in two or more corpora- 
tions engaged in agriculture or mining provided his stock does 
not exceed fifteen per centum of the total shares of stock of the 
corporations in which he is thus interested, and that his interest 
in said corporations is solely for investment and not for the 
purpose of bringing about a combination for the exercise of 
control. Corporations organized for any other purpose except 
agriculture and mining, may likewise own stock in two or 
more corporations engaged in agriculture and mining under 
the same limitations as those imposed upon individuals. (2) 
The organization of investment corporations is more clearly 
authorized. (3) The authorization of voting trusts is made. 
(4) The issue of non par value stock, and the declaration of 
stock dividends is provided for. 

The corporation amendments clearly specify that the law 
prohibiting monopolies and combinations is thereby not 
affected, and that the present land laws are not in any way 
modified or amended. 

The areas of public land disposable in favor of individuals 
and corporations have always been limited from the time of the 
American occupation. This has been the Philippine land 
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policy as formulated by Congress from the beginning. Gov- 
ernor Stimson did not deviate from this policy and came out 
with the clear statement that he was not in favor of fostering 
big landholding, thus allaying the popular suspicion regarding 
his whole economic policy. 

“Economic development,” reported Governor Stimson, “is 
further controlled by historic Filipino policy towards their 
public land. Their experience during the Spanish regime with 
large accumulations of land and other property in the hands 
of the friars, and the consequent tyranny from which they 
suffered, not only resulted in the passage of laws under the 
American regime strictly limiting the size of such landholdings 
in the future, but also resulted in a general public sentiment 
against such large landholdings which is one of the strongest 
political sentiments which the average Filipino holds today. 
It is so strong as to be controlling upon their future legislation 
and can not be disregarded in any plan for the future develop- 
ment of the Islands. 

“The average Filipino believes that it is better for his 
country to be slowly and gradually developed by a population 
of comparatively small landowners than to be more rapidly 
exploited by a few large corporations which own the land 
and till it either with tenant farmers or hired employees. 
The existence of this native sentiment has not generally been 
recognized in the U. S. but the events of my own year’s 
experience brought it to my attention as one of the deepest and 
most controlling currents of public opinion in the Islands, and 
one which it would be folly to disregard or attempt to defy.” 

Governor-General Davis reiterated in his inaugural address 
the need of economic development of the country. 

In view of the traditional attitude of the Filipinos against 
big landholding, and at the same time the necessity of develop- 
ing large tracts of land under a uniform plan of cultivation, a 
compromise system of land disposal and development has been 
evolved and is meeting with general approval. This system 
has characterized the relations between the sugar mills or 
centrals, and the moderately sized plantations producing the 
cane. In the words of Governor Stimson “It is clear that 
agricultural development in the Philippines of a character 
which requires the co-ordinated production of large tracts of 
land must be reached by co-operative efforts of a large number 
of hacenderos or landowners grouped about a common central 
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which guides, fosters, and finances them under contract rather 
than by large holdings in fee by single corporations.” 

Already by administrative action a tract of 14,000 hectares 
of land in Bukidnon, Mindanao Island, has been reserved for 
the cultivation of pineapple. The Philippine Packing Com- 
pany has established itself there, and has begun to plant 
pineapples. The surrounding country has been divided into 
lots the sizes allowed by law, and reserved for public land 
applicants intending to cultivate pineapple. Graduates of 
agricultural schools are to be given preferential attention in 
the disposal of these lots. 

This combination between a large central and many land- 
owners cultivating a large tract of land may be regarded as 
an interesting contribution of the Philippines to the solution 
of the universal problem of big estates. 


THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE 


Just at the time when Filipinos were giving more serious 
thought to economic development, the agitation in the United 
States for a tariff adverse to Philippine products gained head- 
way, and proposed legislation seriously threatened to restrict 
the Philippine market in the United States, without at the same 
time placing any limitation on the entrance of American goods 
into the Philippines. 

On its face, and in view of the fact that the Philippines is 
still under the sovereignty of the United States, any such 
attempt to place limitations on Philippine products in conti- 
nental America is believed to be unjust and unfair. But the 
threat of American interests was so serious that the Philippines 
was forced to send a mission to Washington composed of the 
Speaker of the House, the President pro-tempore of the Senate, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture and Natural Resources. 

After appearing before the tariff committees in Washington, 
the mission is able to report that the dreaded restrictions on 
Philippine products have been eliminated from the tariff bill. 
However, it is generally realized in the Philippines that the 
economic struggle has just begun, for it is feared that the sugar, 
vegetable oil, dairy, cordage, button and other economic 
interests in the United States will not stop their agitation 
against Philippine products and Philippine immigration until 
they attain their objective. 

“We must not deceive ourselves, however,” said Governor 
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Davis last September at the annual convention of the Philippine 
Sugar Association, “into believing that the campaign has been 
finally won merely because we have been victorious in the first 
battle. That battle was especially important because it aligned 
on our side many high-minded and unselfish groups who put 
principle above privilege. But undoubtedly the campaign will 
be continued, and newer, more deceptive, more subtle methods 
adoptec. The underlying purpose, so obvious in the first fight, 
will be kept under cover. Other interests and other arguments 
will be pushed into the foreground. Promises, baits and rules 
will be dangled before our eyes. Already in the second skirmish 
we are being tempted by the offer of additional governmental 
revenues through the return of taxes which it is proposed to 
collect on Philippine imports. The Insular government, sorely 
as it needs more revenues, will not sacrifice the welfare of the 
Filipino people to obtain them.” 

In thus opposing the movement to restrict Philippine 
products in the United States it has been charged that the 
Filipinos thereby indicate that they have abandoned their plea 
for independence, and would prefer to enjoy free trade with 
America to independence. Such a charge was made by a New 
York paper, and the following cable sent by the President of 
the Philippine Senate explains clearly the Filipino attitude: 

“The statement in a Manila dispatch of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, followed by an editorial of the same paper, 
that the Filipino people, through their leaders, have changed 
their stand on immediate independence owing to threatening 
tariff legislation by the Congress of the United States on 
Philippine products, is absolutely untrue. On the contrary, 
this proposed legislation has convinced us more than ever that 
immediate independence will not only be politically beneficial 
to us, but in the long run will have less injurious economic 
effects than the indefinite continuation of the present status, 
for the present economic relations between America and the 
Philippines are subject to change by Congress at any time. 

“We are not opposed to the imposition of a tariff on our 
products. On the contrary, we are in favor of it if together with 
such imposition we are granted independence, the tariff to take 
effect simultaneously with the inauguration of the Philippine 
Republic. We are opposed to the imposition of the tariff only 
so long as the United States retains the Philippines.” 

At the Republican National Convention held in 1928 a 
Filipino delegation composed of one of the Resident Commis- 
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sioners in Washington and the President of the Senate submitted 
a plea for the granting of independence on the ground, among 
others, that in the economic conflict between American and 
Philippine interests, the latter would be sacrificed. 

“None can ignore the fact,” says the memorandum, “of a 
growing belief in the United States that its economic interests 
conflict with Filipino interests; hence efforts have been made 
to treat the Philippines as foreign territory, restricting her 
exports to the United States though the American flag is still 
flying in the Philippines. 

“The resolution presented in Congress proposing the 
limitation of the entry of Philippine sugar to 50,000 tons, the 
bill which would bar Filipinos from entering the United 
States, the provision in the Merchant Marine Bill excluding 
Filipinos from serving in American ships all show the existence 
of conflicting economic interests between the United States and 
the Philippines. Moreover, it is a fact that several states at the 
same time have long attempted to prevent the entry of coconut 
oil and copra into the country, claiming that they compete with 
the dairy products of the U. S. 

“A limitation of the importation of Philippine tobacco 
also seriously concerns several states. The same is true with 
Philippine lumber. Labor unions already are acting to prevent 
Filipino immigration.” 

While it may be regarded as the primary duty of the United 
States to take measures to protect its own industries and 
citizens, it cannot honorably and conscientiously deny admis- 
sion to the Philippine products or to Filipinos while they are 
under the American flag and so long as the United States 
imposes the free entrance of American products into the 
Philippines. Filipinos ought to be permitted to work out their 
own salvation and destiny, we believe, not only in justice to 
American principles but in fairness to the Filipinos, whom 
America brought under her flag against their will. 

It is thus seen that the Filipino people are beginning to 
realize that they are between “the devil and the deep sea.” For 
decades their American mentors have urged them to be more 
materially-minded and devote more serious attention to eco- 
nomic development. As a result, their centrifugal sugar, and 
(no longer the old muscovado) their coconut oil (not copra 
alone), their shell buttons, and other products of Philippine 
industries began to find their way to the great American market. 
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And in return a corresponding amount of American manufac- 
tured products found ready sales in the growing Philippine 
market. But now they find those incipient industries threatened 
by proposed restrictions in the United States itself—nipped 
in the bud, so to speak, long before they have become real 
competitors of American producers. 

“Where are wer” ask the Filipinos. Politically, they are 
without power to protect their industries by the usual means 
available to independent states. On the other hand, econom- 
ically, there is the imminent danger of limitations and 
restrictions in the American market, which may soon build an 
impregnable wall against Philippine production. 

Recently a new word has been introduced in Philippine 
economic life. It is the word “diversification.” No longer 
must the Filipino dream of imitating the unlimited mass 
production of America, lest he incur the displeasure of some 
competing economic interest in continental America or in 
American controlled Cuba. 

Governor Davis told the Philippine Sugar Convention 
last September that “In the U. S. the sugar interests should be 
reassured that the American market in the future will not be 
swamped by Philippine sugar. If they can be convinced of 
this fact, most of the opposition would disappear, as they are 
fair-minded men seeking only to protect their own interests.” 

Hence, the Filipinos are urged to limit their sugar produc- 
tion voluntarily, before it is forcibly limited in the American 
market. “This puts a serious responsibility,” continued 
Governor Davis, “on the Philippine sugar interests and others 
interested in the prosperity of the country to oppose in every 
way an undue increase in the production of sugar. The promo- 
tion of unnecessary new centrals should be discouraged. Planters 
should be taught the importance of diversifying their crops.” 

Today Philippine planters are urged to grow other tropical 
products, coffee, cacao and fruits. How long they will be left 
undisturbed in the production of these tropical plants will 
depend naturally on whether tropical South and North 
American countries do not come under the financial control of 
American capital for the production of similar crops. It 
should be noted in this connection that the greatest opponent 
of Philippine sugar is Cuban sugar which is produced by 
American capital in an independent country. 

From time to time the press dispatches from the Pacific 
coast of America bring vivid accounts of how groups of 
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Filipino laborers employed by American fruit growers are 
assaulted by larger groups of American laborers and ejected 
by force from the community. Last July, a dispatch from 
Washington, D.C., stated there have been officially transmitted 
to Congress resolutions of the Seattle Municipal Council, the 
California State Legislature, the American Federation of 
Labor and other organized bodies advocating restriction of 
Filipino immigration. And it is known that Congressman 
Welch of California has presented a bill in the American 
Congress restricting Filipino immigration. 


EMIGRATION OF FILIPINO LABOR 


All this news furnishes the Filipino people with food for 
serious reflection on their political relation with America. To 
them it seems unjust that while the American flag flies over 
them, their laborers shculd be discriminated against in their 
effort to do an honest day’s work, even in competition with 
much more efficient American labor; while American capi- 
talists enter the Philippine field under no limitation whatever, 
though also competing with Philippine capitalists. Here is 
the logic of the situation: the Filipino laborer competes with 
the American laborers; therefore he must be excluded or 
restricted to protect American labor; the American capitalist 
competes with Filipino capitalists, therefore he should sim- 
ilarly be excluded or restricted to protect Filipino capital. 
But in the latter case we are warned that the analogy should 
not be carried to its logical conclusion. 

It should be stated here that Filipino public opinion does 
not regard the emigration of Filipino laborers to the United 
States as favorable to their own interest. It is felt that better 
opportunities should be offered to Filipino labor here in order 
to induce them to stay in the country. Hence, the special 
attention being given to inter-island migration and the settle- 
ment of vacant public lands in Mindanao. 

It is believed that it would not be necessary to resort to new 
congressional legislation in America to discourage Filipinos 
from going to the U. S. The Philippine Government can 
probably handle that problem to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. But the exodus of Filipino laborers to Hawaii, 
where they are in great demand, complicates the problem. 
Hawaii is often used by Filipino laborers as the first stepping 
stone to America. Once in Hawaii, these laborers find it easy 
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to cross to the continent. It seems necessary, therefore, to look 
more closely into the problem of emigration to Hawaii. 
Filipinos realize that it is a condition and not a theory 
that confronts them. Were they an independent state, they 
would acquiesce in any exclusion law against them, just as 
the other Oriental countries have done that resent exclusion 
but would not go to the extent of waging a war against it. But 
being still under the American flag, and having been made to 
believe and actually believing that the flag is the symbol of 
equal opportunity for all individuals under its sway, the 
Filipinos cannot accept with indifference any legislation 
discriminating against them, enacted by the same political 
commonwealth of which they, even temporarily, form a part. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


There are abundant signs of social progress in the Philip- 
pines during the last two years, which indicate a ready response 
of the people to the influence of the times. One outstanding 
fact that should be mentioned in this connection is the steady 
and gradual rise of the standard of living among the people. 
This is evidenced by an increased desire for material better- 
ment. The average Filipino family has improved its diet, has 
added more comforts to its home and generally has become 
more appreciative of the finer luxuries of modern existence. 

The increase in transportation facilities, which makes 
travel throughout the Islands easier and more convenient, has 
contributed remarkably to the development of social contacts 
among the people of the various provinces, as a result of which 
there has sprung up among them a closer community of ideas, 
of deeds and of outlook. 

The marriage institution in the Islands has been stabilized. 
A new marriage law was put into effect a year ago, which 
makes it difficult for hasty, clandestine and bigamous marriages 
to occur, as under this law a ten-day announcement and a 
municipal license, in the case of both civil and religious 
marriages, are required. Persons authorized to perform the 
marriage ceremonies are required to register their names in a 
government bureau. It is believed that some of its provisions 
work hardship upon persons intending to marry. It can be 
said in a general way, though, that the new marriage law 
is accomplishing its purpose; that is, to safeguard public 
morality and to protect family ties which are very strong 
elements in Filipino life. 
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The general condition of the industrial workman has been 
improved, even though he is not yet completely safeguarded. 
Following the Factory Law of 1926, a new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act has been enacted whereby an injured 
worker is allowed reasonable compensation and expenses for 
hospitalization. It is believed that this will minimize the 
miseries and suffering which often accompany accidents and 
injuries among the laborers. 

Usury, which is still rampant in some parts of the Islands, is 
being combatted. The Government rural credit associations, 
established in many municipalities, are doing more than any 
other factor to curb usurious transactions. The present usury 
law has been found to contain some loopholes of which 
unscrupulous profiteers take advantage. There is now a 
pending bill proposing to minimize the possibilities of usurious 
transactions, making the penalties for its violation heavier 
than those provided for in the present law. Sentiment in this 
direction is gaining ground and in the next few years it is very 
likely that we will see a strong public opinion safeguarding the 
interest of the people against loan-sharks and profiteers. 

Thrift is being encouraged by the schools and the Postal 
Saving Banks. It is gratifying to record an unprecedented 
increase in the number of depositors and the amount deposited 
in the Postal Savings Banks from year to year. A contest has 
just been conducted in which a prize was offered to the best 
dramatic production on the subject of thrift. 

Religious bodies are very active in their work of educating 
the people and uplifting social conditions. Increased tolerance 
is noticeable in the relationship of different religious 
denominations. 

The Philippines is an interesting experimental station for 
the study of cultural contacts. Originally, the Filipinos were 
a Malay people, but through intermarriage the majority of 
our people now have foreign blood, chiefly Chinese, Spanish, 
or American. The civilization has been successively influenced 
by Mohammedanism, by Hindu and Chinese civilizations, 
and, during the last four hundred years, by the civilizations of 
Spain and America. Perhaps in no country in the Far East 
do we find the contact and the association that we do in the 
Philippines of the elements and the influences of both the 
eastern and western cultures. 

Since the beginning of American occupation the medium 
of instruction used in the public schools from the primary 
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school to the university is the English language, with the 
natural result that at present it is estimated that a million and 
a half Filipinos have a fair command of the English language, 
while only about one-half million use the Spanish language. 
The interest of our people in education is and has always 
been remarkable on the part of both the masses and the leaders 
in the government. Dr. Paul Monroe of Columbia University, 
who was at the head of a commission which surveyed our 
educational system three years ago, recently made a statement 
at the Geneva Educational Conference that perhaps no govern- 
ment is spending as great a proportion of its public revenues 
for education as the Philippine government, and that the 
Filipino people has attained a rate of progress in education 
during the last twenty-five years unparalleled in history. 
Even with this generous support given by our government to 
education, the desire of our people for more schools is such 
that our government is financially unable to cope with the 
situation. It is expected, however, that with greater economic 
development the government will be in better position to satisfy 
the educational needs of the people in the near future. 
During the last few years, greater emphasis has been 
given to certain aspects of our educational work, especially 
to practical education and to health education. Agricultural 
education is now being pushed forward by the organization 
of more rural high schools and more agricultural schools 
and the establishment of a department of agricultural 
education in the University of the Philippines which is 
training teachers for these schools. Health education is also 
receiving greater attention, and an attempt is now being 
made to connect health education with the everyday life of 
the people. This year, there was established a course in 
health education in the University of the Philippines to train 
teachers and supervisors of health for the public schools. 
The Philippine Research Institute has also been recently 
organized for the purpose of conducting studies in pure 
science which, it is hoped, may contribute to the physical 
well-being and the happiness not only of the Filipino people, 
but also of all people that are confronted with similar 
problems. 
Although over 50 per cent of the Filipinos are at present 
literate and the percentage of literacy is steadily increasing 
due to the work of our schools, much still remains to be 
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done for the education of our masses in order that they may 
properly understand their rights and obligations in a 
democratic social system. It is believed that a non-partisan 
civic organization should undertake the work of giving to 
our illiterate adult population the rudimentary tools of 
knowledge and those elementary ideas of citizenship essential 
for their useful and active participation in our community life. 

During their contact with America, the Filipinos have 
made tremendous material and social advances. They have 
built roads and bridges, many public buildings, artesian 
wells, irrigation systems, etc. The sanitary condition of the 
country has been improved. The people have learned the 
dignity of manual labor; they have developed tolerance in 
religion and in politics; they have advanced in democratic 
social organization. In each of these developments the 
public schools (which are all financially supported by the 
Filipino people) have played an important part. No rea- 
sonable man can question that the changes which have taken 
place in the mental attitudes, character and life of the 
Filipino people for the last twenty-five years have been on 
the whole for the better, since most of these changes are 
desirable not only from the point of view of individual 
efficiency and happiness but also from the point of view of 
national solidarity and progress. More than any other 
agency, the public schools have contributed to the growth of 
our national consciousness and solidarity and to the formation 
of the Filipino nation of today. In general, it may be said 
that modern education in the Philippines is sound, for it has 
produced high standards of conduct in morality and in 
citizenship as well as in the more objective and material 
aspects of life. 

There is practically no social activity in the Philippines 
today in which the Filipino woman does not play an important 
role. The great influence that she exercises in home and 
community life makes her contribution very significant to 
Philippine social progress. 

The following is quoted from the Report of the Leonard 
Wood-Cameron Forbes Commission: 

“The Filipino woman today is a strong and dominant 
influence in every home and community; she is modest, loyal 
and hard-working, and while not much in evidence, she is 
nevertheless always to be reckoned with. She is the strong 
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conservative influence which keeps together the home, saves 
money, and is the foundation of the success of many families.” 

With the opening of new avenues for social service she 
has realized the value of organized efforts in public welfare 
undertakings. She has worked out the club idea and has 
come to the conclusion that social work is more efficiently 
done through group co-operation than individually as before. 
There is now a woman’s club in practically every average- 
sized town. These clubs have established puericulture 
centers, have sponsored the opening of provincial hospitals, 
and they have looked after civic betterment, the promotion 
of community health and the institution of social reforms. 

About four hundred of these clubs are now affiliated with 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs of the Philippines, 
an organization that has proved effective in marshalling forces 
“in any emergency for the improvement of the social condi- 
tions of the people.” 

So much, indeed, has been the share of the Filipino 
women in civic leadership that several Governors-General 
have repeatedly advocated the extension of suffrage to them. 

In his last annual report, Governor-General Wood said: 

“One of the strongest influences for building up a healthy 
interest for good provincial and municipal government is 
that of the numerous women’s clubs. They have done 
excellent work, especially in behalf of child welfare, public 
health, public instruction, private and public morality, and 
the stimulating of the interest in local government—municipal 
and provincial. 

“The work done by the women and their attitude in 
public affairs justifies me in renewing the recommendation 
made in last year’s and preceding reports that suffrage be 
granted to women to the same extent as to men.” 

It is the concensus of opinion in the Philippine Legis- 
lature that suffrage will be extended to women the moment a 
majority of them feel the need for it. 

Of the social movements that came to the attention of 
the Filipino women nothing has provoked a more vigorous 
discussion than the attempt to liberalize the present divorce 
law. In the Philippines divorce can be granted to the 
innocent party only after the offender has been criminally 
convicted of adultery. Since the passing of the law, attempts 
have been made to amend it so that the defects it is claimed 
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to have could be remedied. But certain religious organiza- 
tions, chiefly the Roman Catholic church, have up to the 
present been able to prevent the liberalization of the divorce. 

One of the most important health problems is that of 
raising the vitality of the Filipino by correcting his defective 
nutrition. Several agencies are engaged in solving this 
problem. The office of the Public Welfare Commissioner 
was instrumental in sending to Japan in 1928 a professor of 
the University of the Philippines to conduct certain inves- 
tigations and to observe the work of the Government Imperial 
Institute for Nutrition under Dr. Tadasu Saiki. Upon the 
return of this professor the study of Filipino dietaries was 
begun through the nurses employed in the puericulture 
centers all over the Islands. In the same year the Bureau 
of Education secured the services of two health education 
experts from the United States. As a result of the survey 
made by them an intensive program for more effective health 
instruction has been launched this year, and promises to have 
practical and far-reaching effects. 

The campaign for the reduction of infant mortality by 
the office of the Public Welfare Commissioner has been 
accomplishing splendid results. Last year about 200,000 
mothers and children were reached by the puericulture 
centers. The infant mortality rate has been reduced from 
155.1 in 1923 to 126.9 in 1928. 

One of the noteworthy achievements of the Philippine 
Health Service is the progress made in the large-scale 
experiment on the treatment of leprosy. The leprosarium 
on the Island of Culion has been able to release this year 
from forty to sixty cured lepers every month. Co-operating 
with the Service and promoting the humanitarian aspects of 
the work is the Philippine Anti-Leprosy Society. This 
organization is doing great public service in educating the 
public on the importance of helping the government segregate 
the leper, and in rehabilitating him after he is cured. 

An advanced step in behalf of mental defectives is the 
establishment of the Insular Psychopathic Hospital which, 
although not yet completed, began operations in 1928. 

The site occupied by the hospital comprises 50 hectares 
located 15 kilometers from the City of Manila. The 
institution admits for the present only incipient cases, but 
upon the completion of other wards, it will take care also 
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of the chronic cases which are now confined in the San 
Lazaro Hospital. The new psychopathic hospital will hold 
1,250 patients. It is managed by a personnel especially 
trained in the modern scientific methods of treating 
mental defectives. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


With the exception of a speech in the Philippine House 
of Representatives demanding the investigation of the alleged 
extensive land holdings of Japanese in Davao, Mindanao, 
nothing has occurred in the last few years to mar the steadily 
growing pleasant relations between the Japanese and the 
Filipinos. 

With regards to the Japanese in Davao, the latest figures 
show Japanese corporations own 4,556 hectares of land, while 
22,826 hectares are leased by them. As foreign citizens are 
not entitled to apply for public lands, it is now becoming a 
common practice for the Japanese to lease land from Filipinos. 

An unprecedented social event deserves to be mentioned 
in this connection with Filipino-Japanese relations. A 
leading Filipino club of Manila—the Philippine-Columbian 
Association—had a field day this year in honor of the Japan 
Club of the Philippines. And the Japan Club, in turn, had 
another field day in honor of the Filipino association. The 
event is expected to be an annual feature of Manila’s 
cosmopolitan life. 

Philippine trade relations with Japan continue to be a 
remarkable feature of our recent progress. While in 1901 
trade with Japan was only .05 per cent of our total trade, 
and in 1908 it went down to .03 per cent, last year it reached 
6.68 per cent, which is second only to that with the United 
States. Our principal exports to Japan continue to be hemp 
and lumber, while our imports from this country consist 
mainly of cotton goods, coal and vegetables. 

The Philippines is under the same Chinese exclusion 
system that is found in the United States. It is well known, 
however, that Chinese immigrants manage to come in through 
various ways and means. This surreptitious entrance of 
unqualified Chinese has come to the attention of the Federal 
Government, and some effort has recently been made to 
enforce the immigration law more strictly. 

The people regard the problem with some indifference, 
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for their attention has centered heretofore on agricultural 
undertakings, and in view of the ample opportunities in 
that direction, the competition of more newcomers has 
not been felt. 

Socially, however, the Chinese and Filipinos maintain 
their traditional attitude of cordiality. In fact, it may be 
said that no other group of foreign people is so intimately 
identified with the life of the Filipinos as the Chinese. 

Our trade with China for the period of the American 
uccupation has not developed as it has with other countries 
during the same period. In 1901 it was 15 per cent of our 
total trade; in 1908, .06 per cent, and in 1928 it rose to 3.47 
per cent. However, our trade relations with China, though 
dating back to pre-Spanish times, have not been consciously 
developed by either of the countries concerned. 

The two outstanding features of our trade development in 
the last quarter of a century are first, the great predominance, 
or the almost complete absorption, of Filipino trade by the 
United States, and second, the remarkable increase of our 
trade with Japan. 

Free trade with the United States explains, in the main, 
the predominance of American trade with the Philippines, 
and the lower prices of Japanese manufactured goods explain 
the growth of that trade inthe Philippines. 

While the outcome of the American-Filipino relations will 
not fail to have far-reaching influence on the nations bordering 
the Pacific, the solution of the problem will depend chiefly 
upon the government of the United States. The Philippines 
is primarily a domestic concern of the American nation. It is, 
therefore, to the American group in this conference of the 
Institute that we would like to address ourselves directly, and 
in separate meetings have heart-to-heart round table conference 
with its members. 


FILIPINO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


It will be recalled thai, in line with this attitude of the 
Philippine and American groups, a joint committee of Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos was appointed at the 1927 Conference of the 
Institute to analyze the Philippine situation and suggest ways 
and means of placing it on a more permanent ard satisfactory 
basis. That committee approved the following resolution, 
which embodies definite constructive recommendations: 
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The Chairman of the American Group, 
Institute of Pacific Relations 
Sir:— 

Your Committee makes the following recommendations: 

1. That the American and Philippine groups of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations approve the plan of holding an unofficial conference 
of Americans and Filipinos to consider the Philippine problem, to, if 
possible, come to an agreement with respect to the principles which 
should govern the future political relations of the two countries. 

2. That the conference be held by seven American and seven 
Filipinos to be appointed, without instructions, by unofficial civic bodies 
in the Philippines and the United States, and two additional members 
to be appointed as hereinafter provided. 

3. That one American member be appointed by each of the following 
bodies, viz: The United States Chamber of Commerce; The American 
Federation of Labor; The National Education Association; Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; The National Farm Bureau Federation; The 
American Political Science Academy, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion; and that one additional American member be appointed by the 
seven members so designated. 

4. That one Filipino member be appointed by each of the following 
bodies, viz: The Board of Regents of the Philippine University; The 
National Federation of Teachers; The Philippine Chamber of Com- 
merce; The Philippine National Federation of Women’s Clubs; The 
Philippine National Federation of Labor; The Philippine National 
Agricultural Congress, and The Philippine Bar Association; and that 
one additional Filipino member be appointed by the seven members 
so designated. ; 

5. That the conference be held in the Philippines, in 1928, at a 
time and place convenient to the members of the conference. 

6. That in the event that any one or more of the civic bodies herein 
designated shall fail or decline to appoint a member the Executive 
Committee of the American Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
jointly with the Executive Committee of the Philippine Group, shall 
designate some other civic body or bodies to make such appointment 
or appointments. 

7. That the Executive Committee of the American Group of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations be authorized to arrange to have the 
plan submitted to the various organizations indicated; and that it 
also endeavor to secure the funds necessary to defray the cost of the 
undertaking. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Paul Scharrenberg 
F. Benitez 

F. C. Fisher 
Chester H. Rowell 
Paul Monroe. 


Honolulu, July 26, 1927. 
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While political machinery has recently been set up to bring 
about more harmony and co-operation in the government, it is 
apparent from what has already been stated that further steps 
should be taken in the direction of political independence. 

In view of the growing opposition on the part of the 
Americans to the continuation of economic reciprocity it is 
believed that this is an opportune time to consider the practical 
advisability of making such political readjustments which will 
recognize in our two nations the legal as well as moral right 
to work for each other’s economic salvation. 

The Philippine delegation begs leave to urge the carrying 
out of the general purpose of the recommendations made by the 
joint American-Filipino committee of the 1927 Conference. 

A record of progress and a unique experiment in human 
relationship are thus presented by the Philippines to the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. There we have an Oriental 
people, united by one race, one history and one political ideal, 
that have been for nearly four centuries in contact with two 
mighty Western civilizations, the Latin through Spain and the 
Anglo-Saxon through the United States. They have set up a 
fairly democratic government. They have operated a modern 
system of public education. They have, for a long time, en- 
forced modern laws required by Western nations as a requisite 
to full legal recognition. No caste or impassable social barriers 
divide them. The position of their women has been higher 
than anywhere else in the Orient. A common political ideal, 
that of national independence, unites them all. 

Once the problem of their political relationship with 
America is solved—and we hope it will be soon solved—the 
Filipino people will be in much better position to contribute 
to the progress and wholesome relationship of the nations of 
the Pacific area. They are at peace with the rest of the Orient. 
They can have no selfish territorial ambitions for their natural 
resources can support seven or eight times their present number. 
They have no problem with their neighbors. No boundary 
questions beset them, for they are separated from the rest of 
Asia by large waterways. All that they desire is.a friendly and 
cordial relationship with the rest of the world so that with 
their unique experience, with their genius as a people, and 
with their love for peace and progress, they may render what 
little contribution they can for the betterment of the community 
of nations bordering the Pacific. 


Kyoto Trends 


By EvizABETH GREEN 


~ present an impressionistic picture of the Kyoto Confer- 
ence would be a fairly simple and attractive task. To 
attempt to give in any detail and within the limits of a review 
article a survey of the form and the development of that 
conference which, in personnel, sprawled out through the 
many hotels of a city and, in program spread out over as 
many fields of discussion, is somewhat more of a tax upon 
energy and ingenuity. Certain things cannot be managed. 
Exhaustive treatment is one of them. Therefore it is not 
attempted, in treating of the several conference subjects, to 
summarize discussion or, indeed, to do more than indicate 
certain interesting trends, or certain noteworthy points which, 
in the opinion of the writer, emerged in the course of round 
table study. The manner in which the conference divided its 
time and attention between subjects, the elements of those 
subjects and the elements, human and academic, of the 
conference itself, are sketched here in the effort to present 
something of a picture of what took place in Kyoto. 

When the conference settled down to its routine on the day 
following the formal opening at Hinode Auditorium on the 
28th of October, the morning schedule provided for com- 
mittee meetings at the breakfast hour and round tables from 
9 until 12:15, these being in two sections separated by a 15- 
minute interval. The afternoons were left free for group 
meetings, informal gatherings, excursions or entertainment. 
Evening general sessions, to which the press and a limited 
number of visitors were admitted, presented the day’s topics 
in the form either of an “expert” lecture followed by spon- 
taneous discussion, or of a series of brief expressions from 
several points of view. 

These meetings all took place at conference headquarters 
in the Miyako Hotel. In addition, one public evening 
meeting was held down town at Hinode Auditorium, at 
which a program of conference speakers was presented. 

For the first topic of discussion, this being ““The Machine 
Age and Traditional Culture,” four round tables, of approx- 
imately fifty members each, met simultaneously on Tuesday, 
October 29. This same topic formed the subject of addresses 
by Dr. Masaharu Anezaki and Dr. James T. Shotwell at the 
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evening meeting on that date. On October 30th two round 
tables continued the discussion of “The Machine Age and 
Traditional Culture,” while a proportion of the members 
who had elected to go on to the topic “The Economic 
Aspects of Industrialization” met in two parallel round table 
groups. The evening meeting for this second day consisted 
of statements on industrialization in the Pacific by L. K. ‘lao, 
director of the Institute of Social Research, Peking, Mr. 
G. A. Johnston of the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, and Mr. G. Lawn, lecturer in economics at Canter- 
bury University College, New Zealand, with Mr. ‘Tamon 
Maeda, formerly Japan’s representative at the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, in the chair. 

Following the procedure of the first day, the Program 
Committee on the second gave members the option of con- 
tinuing discussion or electing to go on to the next topic, the 
result being that the October 31st sessions included one round 
table on Culture, one on Industrialization, and two new ones 
on Food and Population. At four in the afternoon an 
informal gathering of members interested in the news side of 
“Communications,” and including the managers or regional 
managers of three international news agencies and local 
representatives of some others, discussed practical aspects of 
news gathering and dissemination. The evening topic on this 
date was a return to the “Machine Age and Traditional 
Culture,” centering upon an address by Canon Streeter of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, who took up arms for the “Golden 
Age” against what was termed Dr. Shotwell’s “glorification 
of the machine.” Mr. Bocobo from the Philippines, Mr. 
Datta from India, Professor Toynbee from England, Miss 
Tseng from China, Dr. Anezaki of Japan, Mrs. Zen of China, 
Dame Edith Lyttleton of England, and Mr. Paul Scharren- 
berg of the United States all briefly expressed varying points 
of view. The meeting was chaired by Lord Hailsham. 


HE first problem listed on the program for round table 

discussion might be said to have grown out of a piece of 
conference preparation undertaken by the Japanese Council 
—a set of twenty-one monographs on various aspects of 
Japanese life. ‘These studies led the Japanese Committee 
themselves to face the question: what is the introduction of 
the new industrial era into Japan doing to our distinctive 
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culture—our arts, our crafts, our home life, our social ethics 
and religion? The inquiry seemed a pertinent one, not only 
to Japan; not only to the Orient, indeed. So it came to be 
incorporated in the phrase “The Machine Age and Tradi- 
tional Culture” and set upon the first day’s program of the 
conference. 

The suggestive syllabus for discussion on this subject as 
prepared for the round tables included four questions: 

1. In what respects and to what degree does the growth 
of industry and science inevitably lead to the decay of a 
traditional culture as regards for example: Architecture, 
Manners, Art? 

2. What, if any, fundamental changes does the Machine 
Age bring as regards, for example: The traditional social and 
ethical ideas? The conception of the family, its size, the 
relationship between men and women, and marriage? 
Religion? 

3. Considering all the circumstances, what ideal or ideals 
should be aimed at in respect of architecture, manners and 
art; social and ethical ideas; marriage and family; religion? 

4. What program shall we set before us for realizing these 
ideas and ideals? 

Those taking keenest and most active interest in the dis- 
cussion were not only the philosophers and students of art 
and literature, such as Dr. Nitobe, Dr. Anezaki, Professor 
Ino Dan, Canon Streeter, or such students of social problems 
as Eleanor Hinder of Australia, Dr. John MacKay of Canada, 
Dr. Chang Po-ling of China, Miss Aiko Hoshino, James 
Weldon Johnson, or Roger Greene, but also the economists, 
the experts in the physical sciences, the students of history— 
though in not a few instances several of these attributes were 
combined in one person. These latter gave perspective and 
practicality to discussions that, in the realm of art and archi- 
tecture, might easily have become sentimental inquests into 
the past and, in the field of ethics and social relationships, 
might have got no further than alarmed disquisitions into the 
prospects of the younger generation. As it was, the round 
tables were fertile soil for the emergence of what proved to 
be the chief worries of various groups over the trend of the 
age, and once these worries had emerged there was oppor- 
tunity to clarify and sometimes to disperse them. 

Problems of architecture and the pure arts, decaying and 
receiving new and different impetus from the changing 
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conditions as those arts are, took the shape of fear lest the old 
forms be completely lost and with them might disappear the 
peculiar genius of a people. Problems of social ethics and 
traditional relationships—codes which seem to be rapidly 
disintegrating under the pressure of modern existence— 
expressed themselves primarily in the fear, for the Orient, 
that that fundamental of social life, the family relationship, 
was doomed to follow along the alarming pathway of the 
West and so to ultimate obliteration, and that with it manners, 
courtesies, the amenities of life, were to become lost arts as 
surely as the fabulous tints of a Ming vase. For the Occident 
this feeling of alarm centered in the necessity for reconstruct- 
ing an outworn and half demolished social system which is 
today discarding not only the old but the merely mature from 
productive employment without making for them any pro- 
vision which might replace the vanishing sense of filial care. 

With relation to the arts and their applied meanings, the 
concensus of opinion seemed to sum itself in the reassuring 
feeling that the creative genius of a people would eternally 
renew itself, and that while its expressions might change, 
might seem crude, groping, merely experimental and transi- 
tory, yet it could be felied on to find new and distinctive 
forms; while it was seen that the applications of design to 
daily life must of necessity conform to new needs, new 
structural materials and purposes, so that the task of the 
artist and artisan must be to collaborate in producing new 
distinction, new charm and, above all, fitness to the new 
situation out of which the product shall arise. 

These round table exchanges led to lively debate on 
particular topics in the two evening forums allotted to the 
subject—debate in which Dr. Shotwell came to be known 
as the apostle of the machine and Canon Streeter that of the 
Golden Age of the past. In Dr. Shotwell’s opinion mankind 
has, with the coming of science and the machine, been freed 
from seasonal tyranny and has only just begun to sense the 
possibility of its age-old dream of culture and civilization. 
“Behind all the arts there is the supreme art, the art of living, 
the attainment of an adjustment so balanced that it can even 
build up peace among men. It is the art of finding life so set 
in its material environment that it can build up in beauty the 
structure of a world of peace, moving with the forces that 
move it to eternal change. That is the Machine Age!” Canon 
Streeter, on the contrary, believes that the machine has set up 
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a routine more rigorous than that of the middle ages, and less 
conducive to intellectual creativity; that machinery should 
have given mankind leisure, but so far it has not done so. 
“But once having abolished poverty,” he asks, “what then? 
What will the multiudes do with their leisure?” 

Their followers, on either side, built up a sturdy case for 
and against the Machine Age, but the prevalent feeling 
seemed to be: Here is a tremendous force which is ours— 
here, probably to stay; let us use it triumphantly, but let us 
not, in our new enthusiasm, be blinded to the human dangers 
inherent in that use. 


| what ways and to what extent do conditions in one 

country affect labor conditions and standards in other 
countries? Is cheap labor ever really cheap? If capital is 
permitted to jump over the restriction handicaps of a high 
standard of living as immigration cannot, and can invest in a 
low standard country, there exploiting cheap labor and com- 
peting with home products, then what is the use of tariff walls 
and immigration barriers? What effect can international 
agreements or the efforts of organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Labour Office have on labor protection and on raising 
standards and working conditions in newly industrialized 
countries? 

These were some of the questions asked in the course of 
the two round tables on Industrialization, in their sessions on 
October 30 and 31. The first day’s study syllabus in reality 
formed one aspect of the “Machine Age and Culture” 
problem, the art and ethics aspects of which were being 
simultaneously considered elsewhere. The trend of discussion 
on that day followed the social and economic effects of indus- 
trialization, both detrimental and beneficial, on standards of 
living, wages, hours and conditions of labor, the employment 
of women and children, etc., and asked questions concerning 
the apparently inevitable destruction of small industries, 
decline of agriculture and break-up of village organization 
in consequence. The round tables then considered the possi- 
bilities for concentration of economic control, greater or less, 
for equality of wealth distribution, greater or less, and for the 
raising or lowering of standards of living in the Pacific with 
the increasing industrialization of that area. 

The Food and Population discussions made inquiry into 
present governmental policies of various nations respecting 
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the growth of population, the existent public opinion and 
social usages in regard to population control, and the influence 
of food supply and resources, land utilization, industrial 
development and immigration possibilities thereon. Japanese 
change of attitude toward the desirability of a large popula- 
tion was stressed, and mention made of new experimentation 
in social control. An interesting point was brought out by a 
Filipino member who said that when the Philippine Islands 
gain independence there will be no bar to Asiatic immigra- 
tion, in spite of the universal tendency of the age, statistically 
revealed, toward greater and greater restriction, both of 
immigration and of emigration. Discussion revealed the 
further interesting fact that Japan has an immigration policy 
with relation to China, expressing itself in administrative 
rather than legalistic restrictions, and that accordingly 
Chinese entrants must present permits stating the object of 
their coming. Japanese immigration to Manchuria was not 
discussed at this point. 

On Friday, November 1, round tables were rearranged 
into four parallel groups discussing the same syllabus on 
China’s Foreign Relations, beginning with “Extrality” and 
passing on to “Concessions and Settlements.” These groups, 
intact, continued their discussions on Saturday, November 2. 
The Friday night meeting was open to the Kyoto public in 
Hinode Auditorium, the program consisting of the following 
addresses: “The Contribution of the Press to International 
Relations,” by Dr. D. C. Wu, head of Yien Yieh Bank, 
Peking; “Where We Stand in International Relations,” by 
Prof. A. J. Toynbee, of the University of London; and “Some 
Unsolved Problems of International Relations,” by James G. 
McDonald, chairman of the Foreign Policy Association of 
America; the Hon. Masanao Hanihara presided. There was 
no evening meeting on Saturday. 


(PHE discussions on one of the most critical aspect of China’s 
foreign relations today, namely extraterritoriality, fol- 
lowed in the main the following questions: 
1. What elements in the history of Extrality have led 
(a) the Chinese to stress the political aspect of the problem? 
(b) The extrality powers to stress the juridical aspect of the 


problem? 
2. Is there any necessary incompatibility (or occasion of 
conflict) between these two approaches to the problem? 
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3. What impasse does the present state of affairs present? 
What, if any, solution is there to this impasse? 

4. Considering the existing state of affairs, what dangers 
arise meanwhile from the current action of either sider In 
the light of these dangers what, if any, procedure is to be 
advocated? 

The historical background of extrality was but briefly 
gone into, the discussion springing almost immediately to an 
exposition of those defects and abuses of the system which 
had led China to her present determined and uncompromising 
stand concerning its abolition. Perhaps the most illuminating 
feature of this stage of the discussion was the light thrown 
thereon by a number of foreign residents of China—an 
American who found the Chinese attitude only too easily 
understandable when one thought in terms of “islands of 
foreign soil” in the midst of Chinese territory, the quartering 
of foreign soldiers, the gunboats on the rivers, interference 
in civil struggles, foreign factory ownership and the like; a 
Japanese who said that in long business experience he had 
known of no need to appeal to his extraterritorial privileges, 
and who urged that there must be some element of trust in 
China, some confidence in her ability, else we may wait 100 
years for what we consider the proper consummation of her 
probationary period; a British merchant in the interior, 
beyond the reach of the operation of extrality laws, who 
believed that if there were no extrality one’s position would 
be quite the same; another American who suggested that since 
Chinese themselves are not securing justice today how could 
foreigners, abandoning special privileges, expect any better 
treatment? “Our own codes,” this man said, “are the result 
of a large body of experience very different from Chinese 
experience, and it will take a long time for our principles of 
justice to be absorbed and made effective in Chinese courts.” 
This led to the question: if Chinese experience is so different 
why attempt to apply an alien code which may never become 
truly indigenous? Following this a Chinese member made 
the statement that China was making an honest effort to attain, 
perhaps not to Western standards, but to what she herself 
considered just, and he pointed out that to submit to any new 
code seems inconvenient to the foreigner when compared to 
that which he himself knows best. 

This question of codes and their administration formed 
the crux of discussion. Every one agreed that extraterri- 
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toriality was a bad thing, per se; the question was, how and 
when to get rid of it. There was, from the Chinese viewpoint, 
insistence on the fact that a discussion of China’s entire legal 
system was not pertinent to the question: there is a modern 
code, and there are already 360 modern courts in operation, 
which would be ample for the needs of foreigners. There 
was the British insistence that codes are less important than 
their administration—and what guarantee could a disturbed 
China give that this latter would be free of political domina- 
tion? There was the Japanese tendency to emphasize her own 
“long humiliation,” her own 20-year period of probation, 
and to hold this before China as an example in patience 
and diligence; and the Chinese reply that ever since the 
provisional relinquishment treaty of 1902 China had been 
making efforts to deserve relinquishment and to secure it 
through treaty revision rather than through renunciation, 
endeavoring to be reasonable and calm under great provoca- 
tion, and preserving an emotional attitude which they believed 
to be no more radical or excitable than was to be met with 
in Japan during her own period of submission to an impaired 
sovereignty. While foreigners in the main stressed the need 
of judicial changes and guarantees, Chinese believed that their 
chief problem was how to dispel the foreign idea that Western 
interests would be jeopardized. “Foreigners in China already 
enjoy a double protection,” it was said; “that of extrality and 
of diplomacy. With the first removed, if Chinese justice 
should ever fail them there is still international law to appeal 
to.” Here a westerner added that some losses must at times 
be borne by outside nations in view of the greater universal 
gains at stake. 

Looking toward a way out of the present impasse of 
demand versus demand on the part of the Chinese and 
foreign governments, several proposals were made, debated 
and amended. These proposals emanated from Chinese, 
Japanese, and foreign sources and contained detailed practical 
suggestions too lengthy to be incorporated here. In at least 
one round table a plan agreeable to all parties present was 
developed, a plan which embodied among other things 
recognition of the desirability of fixing a definite date after 
which all foreigners should come under the jurisdiction of 
modern Chinese courts, rather than of leaving this date con- 
tingent upon certain requirements being fulfilled, and which 
recognized also the desirability of there being a disinterested 
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advisory body charged with defining the type of justice 
demanded of the new courts and with passing upon cases of 
disputed decision, if desirable. 

The moderation and usefulness of these discussions was 
unquestionable. They were marked by a conciliatory spirit 
on the part of the Chinese and an effort “not to make appeals, 
but to lay before our friends the difficulties in our way, so 
that they may understand and help us to find that way. We 
want to tell them frankly what is possible and what is not 
possible to us.” The discussions were marked, too, on the 
whole, by sympathy on the part of the others, and most 
noticeably by efforts to steer clear of generalities and con- 
centrate upon the consideration of practical possibilities. 

The round tables on Concessions and Settlements enjoyed 
the advantage of being groups already familiar with the 
working of each other’s minds, being unchanged in personnel 
since the extrality discussions. In each the discussions were 
opened with a brief historical and definitive statement, in one 
case by an American authority, in one by a British, and in two 
cases by Chinese. The questions for consideration treated of 
China’s objections to the status quo, certain foreign objections 
to relinquishment, changes in foreign governmental attitudes 
in recent years, and, in the opinion of Chinese and foreign 
students of the problem, what elements in the existing situation 
should be provided for on the abolition of the status quo. 

Some of the highlights of the discussion were: a foreign- 
settlement resident’s clear statement that clean, efficient 
administration was enjoyed under the concession system and 
that handing these concessions over to the Chinese would 
mean inevitable deterioration, and that, because tremendous 
foreign interests were involved, foreign residents demanded 
that there be no “premature transfer;” a Chinese question as 
to why, in these cleanly administered areas banditry, kidnap- 
ping and other unlawful activities still flourished, while, 
with Chinese interests predominant over the foreigner, as 
evidenced by the taxes paid, Chinese were still eager for the 
“deteriorating change;” a British China-businessman’s part 
in exploding the familiar “mud-swamp” myth of Shanghai 
before the foreigner took it in hand—‘the trade on Soochow 
creek equalled the trade on the Thames in those early days,” 
he said; a non-resident foreign criticism of the “model muni- 
cipality” plan which had made no attempt to train Chinese into 
the “superior” technique by admitting them even as appren- 
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tices to administrative position; a foreign resident of Peking 
and Harbin who stated his satisfaction with the city adminis- 
tration of Peking, and who, having lived under both, had 
found the Chinese administration of Harbin superior to the 
Russian; a Chinese who pointed to Mukden as a refutation 
of the familiar charge of Chinese incompetence; an interna- 
tional lawyer’s characterization of the International Settle- 
ment of Shanghai as “anomalous, illogical and complex;” the 
Japanese demand only for “Chinese assurance of reasonable 
taxation, police and administrative protection, and compen- 
sation for vested property rights;” a British citizen’s personal 
objection to having a large share of his taxes used by his 
government to send military forces to protect the citizens of 
Shanghai, when the British government has no control over 
the Shanghai government’s policy which may at any time 
place Shanghai’s citizens in jeopardy. 

Chinese members drew the conclusion that the discussions 
had revealed no fundamental conflict, that foreigners did not 
deny China’s vital need to regain sovereignty, that China had 
no intention of abolishing foreign rights, and that since 
foreign governments had all agreed in principle to China’s 
desires, the only remaining obstacle lay with those persons 
on the ground who desired to put off the “evil day.” It was 
the general concensus of opinion that changing circumstances 
and attitudes had made necessary a change in a scheme which 
had originally been convenient for foreigners and Chinese 
alike, and that the day of such change being inevitable it 
was the part of wisdom to take steps toward safeguarding a 
reasonable and amicable approach to it. To this end a round 
table of international members with plenipotentiary powers 
was suggested for consideration of the problem. 

On Monday morning the four round tables on China’s 
Foreign Relations progressed to the topic “Manchuria.” The 
evening session carried the subject still further with Lord 
Hailsham the chairman of the evening. Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, 
expert on population and international relations, with the 
Brookings Institute of Washington, D. C., speaking on the 
topic “Population and International Relations,” Mr. Yosuke 
Matsuoka, formerly vice-president of the South Manchuria 
Railway, and Dr. Shu-hsi Hsu, professor of international 
relations at Yenching University, Peking, were the speakers. 
This being a semi-public meeting with privilege of debate 
limited, it was desired that the Japanese and Chinese speakers, 
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who had verbally crossed swords without opportunity of 
rebuttal, be permitted to carry their points further before 
the round tables in joint session the following morning. This 
was done on November 5 after which the four round tables, 
without change of assignment, reconvened to carry on their 
study separately. The evening meeting on November 5 heard 
Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, professor of agriculture at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, speak on “Population Problems,” fol- 
lowed by Dr. Carl Alsberg of the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, California, expert on this phase of the 
subject; Jerome Greene was chairman of the evening. 

On the third day of the Manchurian discussions the 
original four round tables dissolved into six, three of which 
continued on the topic. A fourth returned to the unfinished 
subject of Concessions and Settlements, a fifth elected to 
continue the earlier discussions of Food and Population, 
and the sixth took up a new aspect of China’s foreign relations, 
namely the financial elements therein. At the evening meet- 
ing under the chairmanship of Dame Edith Lyttleton of 
England, five speakers briefly discussed the question of Pacific 
countries and the League of Nations, so introducing the next 
discussion topic, Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. These 
speakers were C. K. Webster, Professor of International Law, 
the University of Wales; Dr. L. Rajchman of the Health 
Section, the League of Nations; H. R. Cummings of the 
League Information Section; Dr. Hawkling Yen, formerly 
under-secretary at Geneva and now associate secretary of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and Chester H. Rowell, 
publicist, of California. 


At the outset of the discussions on the difficult subject of 

Manchuria there was a tendency to be impatient of ques- 
tions of abstract justice and of sentiment. But on further 
examination it became obvious that such questions played too 
fundamental a part to be ignored, and it was accepted that in 
a conference such as this, where actual settlement and solution 
could not be consummated, a thorough consideration and 
comprehension of the seemingly imponderable elements was 
all the more appropriate. It was also accepted, however, 
that the problem was not one for theorizing, and that the 
discussion must confine itself to practical and suggestive 
measures if it was to be useful. 
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The discussion outline itself was rather extended and 
detailed, it being planned that the first of the three days’ 
discussion be devoted to the consideration of the historical 
facts underlying the present situation, with reference to 
particular periods from 1895 onward and with reference to 
the treaty bases of foreign interests in Manchuria. The second 
question dealt with economic interests and policies—those of 
Manchuria herself, including a survey of natural resources, 
commerce and railroads, and those of foreign powers, mainly 
Japanese, with an eye to the Washington treaty provisions 
relating thereto. Other questions dealt in detail with problems 
arising out of the application of treaties (for example, extra- 
territoriality, railroad administration, etc.), those arising out 
of foreign political activities in the territory, justifiable and 
unjustifiable, and miscellaneous problems such as the status 
of Koreans in Manchuria, and the current Chinese Eastern 
Railway dispute. There was an effort made at the end to 
discover paths toward solution, either through existing 
mechanisms such as the League of Nations covenant, the 
Washington Treaties, the Briand-Kellogg Pact, etc., or 
through new proposals. 

There was in each discussion group a preliminary expert 
set-up of the problem, one Chinese member, one Japanese 
and two Americans functioning in this capacity for their 
respective round tables. In the discussions which followed 
the first point at issue seemed to be the reality of China’s claim 
to territorial sovereignty; it was pointed out in one instance 
that China need not entertain fear on this score, as the very 
fact of her large numbers in Manchuria was an effective 
guarantee of territorial hold. There was a prevailing 
tendency for Japanese members to characterize the Russo- 
Japanese war as a defense of China and to justify Japan’s 
later action in Manchuria on that basis. A typical Chinese 
reply was the question: “Is China to be congratulated because 
a second invader (Japan) replaced the first (Russia) ?” 

The sentimental (so-characterized) arguments of the 
Chinese members concerning “Chinese soil,” and of the Jap- 
anese concerning their sacrifices of “blood and treasure” were 
well stressed, although the tendency of westerners was always 
toward pointing to the diminishing importance of these 
historic factors and the increasing importance of present 
economic aspects. This separation was difficult because of 
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the Japanese insistence on strengthening her argument for 
present economic dependence with the justification of past 
military expenditure and because of the Chinese counter that 
Manchuria and her people had likewise suffered from the 
war: “Is not China’s price for Japan’s ‘rescue’ and develop- 
ment of Manchuria too high?” it was asked. 

As for the economic problem, it was stated again and 
again that China welcomes foreign capital and purely econo- 
mic enterprises, so long as they are completely divorced from 
political administration or authority. This led the discussion 
into two directions—the debated existence of foreign political 
influence in Manchuria today, and the practicability of any 
foreign enterprise abandoning itself to Chinese administrative 
authority in a troubled land. There were debates over the 
validity of certain claimed treaty rights—the legality of 
Japanese consular police in the interior, and the correct 
interpretation of the term “administer,” which Chinese take 
to mean “manage” in a business sense only and which the 
Japanese, it was charged, have extended to mean political 
administration over newly sprung-up railroad towns. 

Japanese pointed with pride to the general increase in 
prosperity, security and population under their government’s 
protection. Chinese, on the other hand, cited specific abuses 
which, they said, showed that Japan had no respect for Chinese 
sovereignty. Definite requests were made for the renuncia- 
tion of territorial power and political administration of the 
railroad zone, the removal of railroad guards and the 
application of the “open door” policy, in line with Washington 
Conference agreements. 

The above has the appearance of a continuous debate 
between Japan and China. In reality it was not. Light was 
thrown on obscure corners by many foreign students of the 
subject, and constructive proposals were made from several 
sources, among them being the creation of a Japan-China 
commission similar to the International Joint Committee of 
Canada and the United States of America, the appointing by 
the League of Nations of a permanent commission to handle 
disputed points of relationship from day to day, etc. It was 
generally conceded that the most stubborn obstacle in the path 
of any successful solution is the psychological one—the settled 
distrust between Japan and China which belittles or nullifies 
the sincere efforts of either toward a satisfactory conclusion. 

The round tables themselves came to no conclusion. It was 
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felt, however, that they had paved the way toward a better 
comprehension of the difficulties, and perhaps to an extra- 
conference continuance of discussion which might lead later 
to negotiation. 

The one round table on the Financial Elements in China’s 
Foreign Relations which met on November 6 considered these 
questions: To what extent does political stability in China 
depend upon economic rehabilitation? —To what extent is the 
political situation in China such as to make possible any 
practical scheme of economic rehabilitation? To what if any 
extent does financial reconstruction involve some plan of 
international co-operation with the Chinese Government? 
If international co-operation be desired, what is the best 
method of achieving it? The discussions were based on four 
pieces of preliminary Institute research, parts of an uncom- 
pleted project, as follows: Foreign Investments in China, by 
D. K. Lieu, American Investments in China, by C. F. Remer, 
Japanese Investments in China, by M. Odagiri, and French 
and German Investments in China, by Howard S. Ellis. A data 
paper prepared for this conference by the League of Nations 
on the League’s Principles of Financial Reconstruction, and a 
paper by D. C. Wu, Chinese banker, on International Economic 
Co-operation in China, were also used as discussion material. 

Thursday, November 7, saw a new assignment of four 
round tables following a discussion syllabus on Diplomatic 
Relations in the Pacific. The subject was continued that 
evening in the form of a lecture by Dr. James T. Shotwell, 
followed by discussion, with Charles P. Howland, of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York, in the chair. 

Friday, November 8, was a “tag-end” day. Two round 
tables finished up Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific and one, 
composed of those members of earlier “Extrality” iound 
tables who had been dissatisfied with the lack of conclusion to 
their deliberations, gave still further attention to this perplex- 
ing subject. These three round tables met for one morning 
period only, the second being given over to national group 
meetings. The general session that evening listened to three 
representatives of labor—Malcolm MacDonald of Britain, 
Paul Scharrenberg of the United States and Bunji Suzuki 
of Japan, who spoke fifteen minutes each on “Labor and the 
Pacific,” followed by discussion from the floor under the 
chairmanship of Mr. G. Lawn. 
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THE use of economic boycott as a justifiable instrument of 

national policy—a question which had arisen insistently 
in the round tables on extrality and been deferred to this time 
—was one of the major points in the discussions on Diplomatic 
Relations in the Pacific. This question of course affected China 
and Japan most nearly. It was both asserted and denied that 
the boycott had been used in China as a piece of governmental 
foreign policy or that it had ever been anything other than a 
spontaneous expression of popular indignation. There was 
considerable discussion of the justification of so drastic and 
effective a weapon of coercion in times of peace, but no de- 
cisions were arrived at. 

Existing machinery for diplomatic action in the Pacific 
area was examined into, ways for more effective implementa- 
tion of the Briand-Kellogg Pact were discussed, and the 
possibilities for enlarging the League’s sphere of action in the 
Pacific were carefully considered. This latter was gone into 
from the point of view of a non-participant such as the United 
States, a hearty supporter such as Japan, and a country with a 
grievance such as China, who feels the League has failed in 
failing to tackle her own problems, such as the Shantung issue, 
the Tsinan Incident and the current Sino-Russian Chinese 
Eastern Railway dispute. 

Other possible instruments for settling international diffi- 
culties short of war, and the general philosophy behind this new 
type of policy, were discussed, as well as possible steps toward 
regional disarmament in the Pacific, practical at this time. 

Saturday, November 9, was the closing day of the confer- 
ence. The morning period was divided into two types of 
grouping for critical discussion of the conference conduct— 
the first hour and a half being according to national groups, 
and the second hour and a half being international in com- 
position, for the purpose of sharing national group thinking. 
These discussions form the basis of a critical study elsewhere 
in this issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 


THE closing session of the conference came at a luncheon 

at the Miyako Hotel, tendered by the Pacific Council to 
the Japanese Council hosts. The Pacific Council sat at the 
speakers’ table and had charge of the after-luncheon program. 
Dr. David Z. T. Yui, who had acted as chairman of the Pacific 
Council during its Nara and Kyoto meetings and since the 
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resignation of the Hon. Junnosuke Inouye in July, 1929, acted 
as toastmaster. He spoke at some length on the development 
of the conference and on certain matters which the Pacific 
Council had for report. These included: the election of 
officers for the ensuing two years, namely, Jerome Greene, 
U. S. A., chairman, Dr. Inazo Nitobe of Japan, first vice- 
chairman, the Hon. Newton W. Rowell of Canada, second 
vice-chairman, and Mr. Frank C. Atherton of Hawaii, treas- 
urer; the resignation of J. Merle Davis as General Secretary 
in charge of the international headquarters at Honolulu, to 
take effect sometime in the year 1930; the decision of the 
Council to accept the invitation of the Chinese group to hold 
the 1931 conference in China. Dr. Yui then gave opportunity 
to several members to express themselves concerning the con- 
ference just concluded, the Institute’s future, or other thoughts 
which appealed to them. John Nelson of Montreal, Baron 
Sakatani, Malcolm MacDonald, Frank C. Atherton of 
Hawaii, treasurer and one of the founders of the Institute, 
and Roland W. Boyden of Boston, were the speakers. Warm 
appreciation of Japan, of the Japanese Council’s preparation 
and of the welcome of the Japanese people, formed the main 
theme of the several visiting speakers. A scroll painting of 
the environs of Kyoto, with the autographs of all the visiting 
members inscribed, was presented to the Japan Council of the 
Institute and received by Dr. Inazo Nitobe, their chairman. 
In conclusion the new chairman of the Pacific Council, Jerome 
Greene, spoke briefly of his new task. 

Following this the conference formally dispersed, the 
members devoting themselves to a final day and a half of the 
pleasures of Kyoto, barely tasted earlier during the develop- 
ment of the rigorous program. The entire group went to 
Tokyo by special train on the night of Sunday, November 10th, 
where further courtesies and enjoyment awaited them as an 
appropriate close to a rich and varied experience. 


Conference Literature in Review 
By W. L. HoLitanp 


ig IS a commonplace that many of the results of a conference 

such as that held at Kyoto are of such a nature as to defy 
precise definition and measurement. To say that the Institute 
as a whole has achieved this or that is difficult if not impossible. 
It is, however, of interest to consider some of the tangible 
products of the Institute’s work for the past two years, to 
observe how far this organization, besides providing material 
and means for fruitful discussion of outstanding international 
issues, is making or stimulating contributions to knowledge 
and learning. The object of this article is therefore to give a 
brief description of the literature which was made available 
to the conference delegates for study. It is necessarily descrip- 
tive rather than critical. To estimate the value or even the 
relative importance of the numerous and varied papers 
prepared is not within the powers of a single reviewer. The 
ultimate appraisal of their quality must rest with the experts 
in the different fields covered by the documents. It will suffice 
here to indicate the character and the actual form of the 
various papers. 

The need for some account of the scope of these papers 
and of the purposes for which they were written becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that the official list includes 
papers of widely differing nature. They range from large 
300-page books to small, mimeographed articles; from tech- 
nical reports of long-term researches into land utilization and 
industrial development to statements of contemporary political 
issues ; from compilations of treaties and volumes on diplomatic 
relations to pamphlets on art and religion. Some are published 
books, some are (or will be) published as monographs, or as 
articles in this journal, some will be incorporated eventually 
in the reports of larger research investigations of which they 
form a part, and some will form part of the conference report. 
Readers of PACIFIC AFFAIRS will be familiar with many of 
the published works either directly or through reviews in this 
and other magazines. A number of the shorter papers have 
already appeared in these pages, and a preliminary description 
of many others was given in an article entitled “The Technique 
of Diagnosis” in an earlier issue (September, 1929). 

[108] 
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In mere bulk, as most delegates were uncomfortably aware, 
the results of the conference preparation were considerable. 
A set of the official papers occupies a respectable length of 
bookshelf, including as it does over 90 certified documents and 
a further 25 uncertified. Of these over 20 are already published, 
most of them as substantial volumes. 

One other remark may be made at this point. It is true 
that the research program of the Institute is shaped so as to 
make the results of investigations available as a basis for 
conference discussions, and that the documents mentioned here 
may, in a sense, be considered as the products of that program. 
It is hardly necessary, however, to point out that not all of the 
papers are, or are intended, to be considered as “research” 
in the true sense of the word. A large number of them do 
undoubtedly embody the conclusions of original investigation 
in new fields. On the other hand, some of them are principally 
based on information which is already available, but is here 
assembled for the easier elucidation of problems which came 
before the round tables. Moreover, even in the more strictly 
scientific investigations, a number of the documents cannot 
be regarded as final statements. Research into problems of 
population, land utilization, and industrial development, 
particularly in the Far East, is essentially of a long-term 
character. Many of these papers must therefore be regarded 
as progress reports and preliminary surveys. 

Of the published papers a number have been available to 
the public for some time past and reviews of them have 
appeared in various scientific and learned journals. Among 
these are the books produced by the two branches of the 
Australian Council: “The Peopling of Australia” (300 pp.), 
edited by P. D. Phillips and G. L. Wood; “The Australian 
Mandate for New Guinea” (149 pp.), edited by F. W. 
Eggleston; “Studies in Australian Affairs” (269 pp.), edited 
by Persia Campbell, R. C. Mills and G. V. Portus. All three 
are published by Macmillan for the Melbourne University 
Press and reviews of them have appeared in the December, 
1928, and May, 1929, numbers of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. A similar 
book of joint authorship was published by the New Zealand 
Council under the title “New Zealand Affairs” (241 pp.), 
edited by Sir James Allen, W. N. Benson, Walter Nash and 
G. H. Scholefield and published by L. M. Isitt, Limited, 
Christchurch. Its twelve chapters, including studies of New 
Zealand’s resources, population, immigration policy, trade 
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and problems in Samoa, have been briefly reviewed in PACIFIC 


AFFAIRS for November, 1929. 

“The Status of Shanghai” (202 pp.) by Ching-lin Hsia 
(Kelfy and Walsh, Shanghai, 1929) is one of the major 
contributions made by the Chinese group to the Conference 
literature. Mr. Hsia, who is also the author of ‘Studies in 
Chinese Diplomatic History,” has written a fairly simple 
account of the unique situation which has developed at 
Shanghai, derived largely from such works as Kotenev’s on 
Shanghai and Keaton’s on extraterritoriality. The sub-title 
indicates one interesting quality in the book: it is called 
“A Historical Review of the International Settlement, its 
future development and possibilities through Sino-foreign 
co-operation.” The nine chapters include historical reviews 
of the foreign settlements, a considerable analysis of the land 
regulations, the courts and the municipal government of the 
concessions, together with a final chapter on “the future of the 
International Settlement and the Chinese.” This chapter is 
interesting for the proposal it puts forward for the future 
government of Shanghai, based on the two assumptions that 
(1) “the day will come when all Chinese territory will be 
under Chinese control,” and that (2) the present advance is 
still “but a far cry from that metropolis which would place 
the entire urban area including Woosung under one political 
control, the City of Greater Shanghai.” 

From China also comes an important book embodying the 
first results of a large research promoted by the Institute into 
the problems of land utilization in China. It is being under- 
taken by the Department of Agriculture and Forestry of the 
University of Nanking: under the direction of Professor 
J. Lossing Buck. Professor Buck’s book is entitled ‘Studies 
in Chinese Rural Economy’’—a social and economic survey 
of 2,866 farms in seventeen localities in seven provinces of 
China. An American edition is now in course of publication 
by the Chicago University Press and will appear shortly. 
From a brief perusal of the three chapters which the reviewer 
has seen in proof form, it is apparent that the book will give 
invaluable knowledge in a vast field where accurate informa- 
tion has been so far almost unknown. 

The American Council of the Institute submitted a number 
of large and important published works as its official conference 
papers. “War as an Instrument of National Policy” (310 pp.) 
by James T. Shotwell (Harcourt Brace, New York, 1928), is 
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now widely known and accepted as a standard work on the 
Pact of Paris. It was reviewed in the February, 1929, issue 
of this journal and requires no further comment here. 
“American Relations in the Caribbean” (329 pp., Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven) is the opening section of the second 
annual survey, “American Foreign Relations,” which the 
Council on Foreign Relations has recently produced under the 
direction of Charles P. Howland. Its inclusion in the annual 
survey is testimony of its value and it will be reviewed as 
part of the larger book. “The International Relations of 
Manchuria” (307 pp.) by C. Walter Young (University of 
Chicago Press, 1929), is a real contribution to an understanding 
of the somewhat involved treaty situation in Manchuria. Mr. 
Young, who has in recent years made close study of Manchurian 
problems has here made a comprehensive digest and analysis 
of all the important treaties and diplomatic negotiations 
affecting that country from 1895 to the present. The book will 
be an indispensable and most convenient work of reference to 
all students of Manchurian affairs for a long time to come. 
It is treated as falling into four periods extending from 1895 
to 1905, to 1915, to 1921 and down to the present day. The 
treatment is objective but each period is prefaced by a concise 
summary interpreting the important developments and setting 
out the relative position of the Powers concerned. 

Related to Mr. Young’s digest is the volume published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace under the 
title “Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China: 
1919-1929” (282 pp. Pamphlet No. 50, Washington, 1929). 
As the familiar title suggests, the book is an extension of the 
well-known MacMurray collection of treaties which ended 
with the year 1919. While it is not quite such a complete 
compilation as the two earlier volumes, it contains every 
important treaty and agreement with and concerning China 
since the appearance of the first collection down to the middle 
of 1929, as well as the notable diplomatic correspondence of 
the period. The volume was issued in response to requests 
from various bodies (including the American Council of the 
Institute). It is a necessary work of reference and will be of 
great value to all students of international law and relations. 

“Race Attitudes in Children” (394 pp.) by Bruno Lasker 
(Henry Holt, New York, 1929), is another substantial book 
which embodies the results of investigation over a difficult and 
important phase of public opinion—that of racial prejudices. 
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An analysis and appraisal of its contents is printed in the 
review section of PACIFIC AFFAIRS for September, 1929. 

Two inquiries were promoted by the American Council in 
a part of the educational field which has significant bearing 
on the work of the Institute. The results of these are con- 
tained in two books: “China and Japan in Our University 
Curricula,” (183 pp.) edited by E. C. Carter, and “China 
and Japan in Our Museums,” (122 pp. with illustrations) by 
Benjamin March. The first is the report on replies received 
to a questionnaire sent out by the American Council to over 
500 institutions of higher learning in the United States to 
ascertain something of the resources which American Univer- 
sities offer for the study of Oriental and Pacific questions. 
With the book goes a supplementary bulletin which includes 
information relating to the University of Hawaii. PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS for June, 1929, contains a full review of the report. 
The other book gives the results of a study undertaken by the 
curator of Asiatic arts in the Detroit Institute of Arts, on the 
Chinese and Japanese collections in American museums. 

“The Pacific Area: An International Survey” (224 p 
by George H. Blakeslee, is published as one of the World 
Peace Foundation pamphlet series (Vol. XII, No. 3). It 
includes chapters on China’s relations with the Powers as a 
whole; on China’s relations with individual Powers (United 
States, Great Britain, Japan and the Soviet Union) ; on the 
international problems of Manchuria; on Japan’s foreign 
relations; a note on Australian immigration policy; a brief 
statement on the agreements in force for preserving peace in 
the Pacific; and an appendix containing some 85 pages of 
relevant documents and extracts. It has the advantage of 
bringing together in concise form the outstanding international 
problems of the Far East down to recent developments as late 
as August, 1929. 

On the British side, the principal published work is “A 
Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria” (93 pp. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1929) written by Sir 
Harold Parlett under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. The author, who has been connected 
with the British diplomatic service in the Far East and has 
acquired a first-hand knowledge of diplomatic problems in 
Manchuria, gives in some 57 pages a clear and ably written 
account of diplomatic developments dealing mainly with the 
period from 1895 down to the events immediately following 
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Chang Tso-lin’s death in 1928. The reader will find it an 
interesting narrative as well as an accurate history. The last 
35 pages will give extracts from relevant agreements and 
diplomatic correspondence. 

The remainder of the previously published material in- 
cludes “Problems of the Pacific” (630 pp. University of 
Chicago Press, 1928) which is the report of the 1927 Con- 
ference of the Institute. Its contents are presumably well 
known to readers of this journal and hardly call for review 
here. “The Embargo Resolution and Neutrality” (90 pp.) 
by Joseph P. Chamberlain (International Conciliation 
Pamphlet No. 251, June, 1929) ; July, 1929, issue of FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (New York) containing an article on ““An American 
Substitute for British Blockades”;: and a short study on 
“Tariff and American Foreign Trade” (17 pp.) in the Foreign 
Policy Association’s Information Service for June 12, 1929, 
were three additional American papers. A statistical analysis 
on “Import and Export of Capital in Canada” (12 pp.) by 
R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician for Canada, was prev- 
iously published in the Canadian Bureau of Statistics and later 
mimeographed by the Institute central secretariat. The League 
of Nations Secretariat made available to the Conference one 
of the League publications, “Report of the Economic Con- 
sultative Committee on its Second Session held in Geneva 
from May 6 to 11, 1929” (37 pp. League of Nations, C 192, 
M 73). 

A number of the shorter data papers and various opening 
statements have been printed in recent numbers of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS. It is therefore superfluous to comment on them here. 
The issue for October contained “Rural Co-operatives in 
China” by Paul C. Hsu of the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry at the University of Nanking; “Further Develop- 
ments of Race Contacts in Hawaii” by Romanzo Adams, 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Hawaii; and 
“Chanoyu, or The Tea Philosophy of Japan,” by A. L. Sadler 
of the University of Sydney. ‘The November issue included 
a paper entitled “Japanese Character and Christianity” by 
Tasuku Harada of the University of Hawaii. The December 
number contains “The Social Psychology of Oriental-Occi- 
dental Prejudices” by Kimball Young. A number of opening 
addresses and possibly some additional data papers will appear 
in this or subsequent issues of the journal. 

There still remains a considerable mass of unpublished 
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works, much of it containing new and valuable information. 
A certain amount of it cannot be published for various reasons, 
including financial ones, but it appears probable at this stage 
that about a dozen papers will be contained in the volume of 
Conference proceedings. Besides these there are at least two 
which will very likely appear as separate volumes. One is 
“Land Utilization in Japan” (262 pp.) by Shiroshi Nasu, 
preliminary copies of which were distributed to the Con- 
ference delegates. The work is to be regarded only as a 
preliminary report on the extensive investigation which the 
author is directing from the Faculty of Agriculture at the 
Tokyo Imperial University, as part of the Institute’s research 
program. None the less the book is of major importance, in 
that it gives the results of original inquiry into a problem 
where information (at least in English) has not been readily 
available. The subject is treated both comprehensively and 
intensively. The conditions and methods of Japanese agricul- 
ture and the bearing on them of geological and climatic 
factors, are discussed. Statistical analysis is made of changes 
in the area of arable land and of the rate of its exploitation. 
Similar quantitative study is made of the production and 
productive capacity of the land, and a chapter devoted to the 
relation between this and population density and agricultural 
standards of living. The inquiry is extended beyond agricul- 
tural problems to those involved in the possible utilization 
and alternative uses of forests and wild lands, and includes in 
its scope an account of conditions in Korea and Formosa. 
The final chapter gives an interesting estimate of the food 
producing capacity and the population supporting capacity 
of Japanese land. The volume is well supported with 
tables and enhanced by a series of some thirty excellent 
diagrams and maps. 

The other material to be published in monograph form 
is an unusual collection of 21 essays under the general title 
“Western Influences in Modern Japan.” The brief preface 
to the series is worth quoting in description: ‘During the past 
two generations, the culture and social institutions of Japan 
have been profoundly influenced by contact with western 
civilization. Although it is impossible to foresee the outcome 
of this mingling of East and West, the process itself is prob- 
ably the most momentous social phenomenon of modern 
history.” The essays thus represent an attempt on the part 
of distinguished Japanese authorities in many fields to study 
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the extent and evaluate the consequences of this process in 
Japan since the beginning of the Meiji Era. An attempt of 
precisely this character is unique in the literature on Japan 
and probably in the literature of any country. [t not only 
describes the effects of western civilization upon Japanese life, 
but reveals to the student something of the principles used 
by the leaders of Japan under the Emperor Meiji to guide 
them in their selection or rejection of various phases of 
European civilization. A mere catalogue of the titles and 
authors of the essays gives a fair indication of the value of 
the series. 
No. 1. Two Exotic Currents in Japanese Civilization—by 
Inazo Nitobe. 25 pp. 
No. 2. European and American Influences in Japanese 
Education—by Kumaji Yoshida. 34 pp. 
No. 3. A Survey of Philosophy in Japan, 1870-1929—by 
Umaji Kaneko. 16 pp. 
No. 4. Reception and Influence of Occidental Legal Ideas 
in Japan—by Kenzo Takayanagi. 21 pp. 
No. 5. Development of the Study of Science in Japan— 
by Ayao Kuwaki. 15 pp. 
6. The Religions of Japan—by Masaharu Anesaki. 
14 pp. 
No. 7. Art—by Ino Dan. 25 pp. 
8. Foreign Influences in the Japanese Language—by 
Sanki Ichikawa. 41 pp. 
No. 9. English Literature in Japan: A Sketch—by Take- 
shi Saito. 19 pp. 
No. 10. Japanese Journalism—by Bunshiro Suzuki. 20 pp. 
No. 11. The Education of Women—by Ai Hoshino. 
19 pp. 
No. 12. The Diplomatic Relations of Japan—by Jumpei 
Shinobu. 29 pp. 
No. 13. Politics in Japan—by Sakuzo Yoshino. 8 pp. 
mimeographed. 
No. 14. The Economic and Industrial Development of 
Modern Japan—by Junnosuke Inouye. 34 pp. 
No. 15. The Development of the Social Movement and 
Social Legislation in Japan—By Junshiro Asari. 
40 pp. 
No. 16. Communications in Japan—by Hampei Nagao. 


18 pp. 
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No. 17. The Railways of Japan: Past and Present—by 
Hampei Nagao. 20 pp. 

No. 18. The Japanese Army—by Major-General T. Kono. 
32 pp. 

No. 19. The Japanese Navy—by Captain Hironori 
Mizuno. 45 pp. 

No. 20. Sports in Japan—by Genzaburo Noguchi. 24 pp. 

No. 21. Japanese Music—by Misao Tanabe. 52 pp. 

To single out one essay for comment is difficult, but the 
first one is of such quality as to warrant special attention. For 
one thing it serves as an introductory survey of the whole 
series; for another it is an outstanding piece of literature by 
a man distinguished alike in Japan and in the Western world. 
The opening sentences are in a sense an epitome of the whole 
collection: “Japan is more than herself. She is Asia and 
Europe in one. As two ocean currents, the one flowing from 
the north and the other from the south, wash and meet at her 
shores, and furnish her with wealth of sea products, so do two 
cultural streams, the occidental and the oriental, run in her 
soul, now uniting and now separating but always enriching 
its contents with their several tributes.” The published 
volume should be of unusual interest to students and general 
readers alike. 

Among the papers to be included in the Conference 
Proceedings will be several dealing with the problems of 
Manchuria which were so live an issue at the round-table 
discussions. Three of these represent pieces of research which 
the Institute has stimulated and assisted. “Manchuria: A 
Statistical Survey of its Resources, Industries, Trade, Rail- 
ways and Immigration,” (52 pp.), is the work of Professor 
Chu Hsiao of Nankai University. It is a quantitative study 
of the economic factors which lie at the bottom of the problems 
and future development of the three eastern provinces. A 
somewhat larger study from the Japanese side is “Japan’s 
Position in Manchuria,” (103 pp.), by Masamichi Royama, 
Professor of Public Administration at Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity. It is concerned specifically with Japanese relations 
and not the general international relations of the country. 
The author deals in turn with Japan’s historical and geo- 
graphical relations to Manchuria; Japan’s political rights in 
Manchuria; Japan’s economic interests in Manchuria; and 
Japan’s cultural achievements in Manchuria. While he is 
concerned rather with analysing the problem than offering 
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advice for its solution, it is interesting to consider one of his 
concluding statements: “Japan’s position in Manchuria is no 
longer her own problem; it is an international problem and 
therefore requires international understanding and settlement. 
No one can ignore the vital and still growing interests of 
Japan in Manchuria. Nevertheless it is true that her position 
and the arguments she has presented in its defense have 
resulted in a sort of international political deadlock. The only 
way out would seem to lie in a reconsideration of her assertion 
of a special position and the discovery if possible, of other 
means whereby to safeguard her substantial interests in Man- 
churia. The development of international guarantees and 
security, growing out of mutual understanding between the 
nations concerned, seems to the writer to offer the best means 
of solution.” 

“The Manchurian Question,” (81 pp.) by Shuhsi Hsu, is 
another Chinese study, concerned mainly, however, with the 
political and diplomatic side of the problem. ‘The author, 
who is Professor of International Law and Diplomacy at 
Yenching University, is well known as the writer of the book 
“China and her Political Entity.” The present study is 
somewhat fuller than the monograph on diplomatic events in 
Manchuria by Sir Harold Parlett and differs also from it in 
presenting a very frank and forceful statement of the Chinese 
attitude toward the Manchurian problem. It covers the events 
from the Sino-Japanese War to the recognition of the Na- 
tionalist Government in Manchuria at the end of 1928. A 
shorter pamphlet which may be mentioned at this stage is “An 
Address on Manchuria: Its Past and Present” by Yosuke 
Matsuoka, who was recently Vice-President of the South 
Manchuria Railway. In this and in another uncertified 
pamphlet translated from the Japanese under the title “Eco- 
nomic Co-operation of Japan and China in Manchuria and 
Mongolia: Its Motives and Basic Significance,” he gives a 
brief statement of the Japanese “case” in Manchuria. 

A fundamental factor in the Manchurian problem is the 
existence of some 26 or 27 millions of Chinese people in its 
borders many of them immigrants from North China. The 
problems created by this great colonization movement are the 
subject of a data paper, “Chinese Colonization and the De- 
velopment of Manchuria,” (53 pp.) by C. Walter Young, 
whose digest of treaties is mentioned above. Mr. Young gives 
a first-hand account of the contemporary colonization move- 
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ment in Manchuria in which he describes the characteristics 
of the immigration, the transportation facilities and the labour 
conditions created by the movement. He analyses the condi- 
tions in China proper and in Manchuria which lie behind 
the migration, and describes the nine principal zones of 
settlement into which the immigrants have gone. The study 
concludes with a section on population and land utilization 
in North Manchuria and on the effects of the migration on 
production and trade. 

Some half dozen of the papers made available at the 
Conference are to be considered simply as progress reports 
on larger pieces of research. They will therefore not be 
published separately but only as a part of the final reports. 
The principal documents in this class are “American Invest- 
ments in China” by C. F. Remer; “French and German 
Investments in China,” by Howard S. Ellis; “Foreign Invest- 
ments in China” by D. K. Lieu; and “Japanese Investments 
in China” by Masunosuke Odagiri. These along with other 
material will form part of the large cooperative study on 
foreign investments in China which is being conducted under 
the direction of Professor C. F. Remer of the University 
of Michigan for the Brookings Institution. In the same 
category may be placed a study on “The Government of 
Pacific Dependencies—British Malaya” (64 pp.) by W. J. 
Hinton. The writer was till recently Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Hong Kong and from there, 
with the co-operation of a number of Chinese field assistants 
intimately acquainted with the problem, he conducted this 
fruitful piece of research into an area of great, though little 
realized, importance in Pacific problems. The whole field 
bristles with potential problems, but is small enough to lend 
itself to profitable study. It is in fact “something like an 
experimental laboratory of politics” and colonial administra- 
tion. Questions of immigration, economic development, 
native administration, labour problems, social questions and 
their international regulation, the varied problems of mingling 
cultures—all are present in British Malaya and are brought 
out in sharp relief in this preliminary study. The final report 
of the research will be published at a later date. Readers 
of the paper or of Mr. Hinton’s articles on this topic in THE 
TIMES some five or six months ago will realize his powers of 
literary expression. 

The Conference Proceedings will, of course, be supported 
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with other documents besides those on the Manchurian 
problems. The papers which follow will in all probability 
be included also. ‘International Economic Cooperation in 
China” is by Ding-chang Wu, a Chinese banker and 
journalist. His paper is a very brief one. It gives a state- 
ment of the budget of the National Government of China; 
a statement of China’s national indebtedness; a list of the 
constructive capital undertakings which the Government 
ought to authorize, could finances be arranged, and a sugges- 
tion on how this financial help should be obtained. The 
suggestion which is of more than ordinary significance, is 
worth quoting: 

“The Government of China will request the League of 
Nations to appoint an international group of outstanding 
economists and financiers to form an International Commission 
on the Economic Development of China. This commission 
will make its own investigation of conditions within a definite 
period of time and draw up a plan acceptable to the people of 
China and will have charge of the raising of funds from 
Chinese and foreign investors for the carrying out of the plan 
at an early date. Such a commission will have as initial 
members Chinese experts and will also include nationals of 
countries not new in the League of Nations. We naturally 
expect Americans to be among them.” 

The suggestion is based on the work of the League in the 
financial reconstruction of Austria and Greece. 

“The Tariff Autonomy of China” by Ming-chien Joshua 
Bau is a short resume of the steps in the diplomatic agreements 
by which China has regained tariff autonomy, in which it is 
pointed out that the effective application of autonomy is 
prevented now only by Japan’s refusal to give her formal 
recognition by concluding an agreement. Professor Bau, who 
is the author of several books on China including “China and 
World Peace” containing the substance of papers he presented 
to the 1927 Conference of the Institute, is also the writer of 
another data-paper entitled “The Relinquishment of Extra- 
territoriality in China.” This concludes with a concrete plan 
for the abolition of extraterritoriality; for the establishment 
for foreigners in China of Special Benches in modern Chinese 
courts in five towns in China; and the adoption of certain 
measures to secure the independence of the judiciary. It is 
interesting to compare with this, the scheme proposed in an 
American data-paper “Extraterritoriality in China,” by James 
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T. Shotwell. Dr. Shotwell’s proposal is that special courts 
should be established as part of the national legal system and 
that the selection by China of judges and jurisconsults should 
be limited to a panel of experts nominated by the World Court 
or the Hague Court of Arbitration (which should also de- 
termine salaries and conditions of appointment). 

Intimately bound up with the problems of extraterri- 
toriality is that relating to the government of Shanghai. On 
this question the Royal Institute of International Affair: 
arranged for the publication of a short ““Memorandum or 
the International Settlement at Shanghai.” ‘The information 
it contains comes from an authoritative source and the paper 
itself is a very lucid piece of writing on a difficult subject. 
“The fundamental fact which may be said to constitute the 
problems of Shanghai is that the executive side of the 
Administration derives its authority through the Land 
Regulations of 1869, while the judicial side of the Adminis- 
tration derives its authority, not from those Land Regulations 
but from the Chinese Government direct.” On this assump- 
tion the writer considers that, short of creating a “Free City” 
or handing the city over to complete Chinese control, neither 
of which plan is at present practicable though the second may 
be adopted ultimately, there is no real solution to the problem. 
“Tt can only be prevented from becoming acute and exploding 
in crises by the cultivation of good relations and the exercise 
of tact and goodwill on both sides.” 

The next two papers are of different character. “China’: 
Cotton Industry” (51 pp.) by D. K. Lieu and Miss S. T 
King is a statistical investigation of capital ownership, output 
and labor conditions in the cotton mills of China. The study 
deals in turn with conditions in the six principal centers of 
the industry, Shanghai, Wusih, Wuhan, Tientsin, Lung- 
Tsung-Hai and Tsingtao. The information it gives will later 
be supplemented by the more intensive study of the cotton 
industry at Tientsin which is part of the research now being 
conducted on the problems of industrialization in that city 
at Nankai University. The director of that research, Pro- 
fessor Franklin L. Ho, is the author of a data paper entitled 
“An Index of the Physical Volume of Foreign Trade in China 
(1868-1927).” This is a piece of quantitative analysis that 
will throw much light and certainty on fundamental questions 
that could only be guessed at hitherto for lack of means of 
measurement. The tremendous losses suffered by China in 
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the decline of trade during the recent years of internal warfare 
are only too evident in this index. 

“The Future Development of the Wheat-Growing In- 
dustry in Australia” by A. H. E. McDonald, is a brief study 
by the Director of Agriculture for New South Wales, of the 
physical or climatic limits to the extension of agriculture 
(wheat growing in particular) in Australia. It therefore 
indicates the limits to settlement and has in consequence a 
direct bearing on the population problem of Australia. 

“Agricultural and Mineral Production in Japan” (75 pp.) 
by E. F. Penrose of Nagoya Commercial Colleve, is a statis- 
tical study (in the form of quantities and index numbers of the 
physical volume of production) which aims at tracing the 
relative growths in Japan of domestic food production, food 
imports, agricultural production and mineral production, and 
also of population. “In the fields covered it contains the most 
extensive collection of figures of production to be found in 
any one book in any language.” Professor Penrose has com- 
piled some 16 index numbers generally covering the period 
1894-1927, or 1905-1927, using the method of the weighted 
geometric average and using as a base the average annual 
production of the years 1921-1925. The study also contains 
an interesting chapter showing the bearing of these figures 
on the population problem and tariff policy of Japan. 

In view of the proposal made in the document quoted 
above respecting financial reconstruction in China, it is worth 
noting that the Research Department prepared for the Con- 
ference a paper on “The Principles and Methods of Financial 
Reconstruction Work Undertaken Under the Auspices of the 
League of Nations” (61 pp.). The material contained in it 
is derived from authoritative sources and is new, at least in 
the form of presentation. The technique evolved by the 
League organs for assisting the several European countries 
has not hitherto been described in this manner. The Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations made available a special paper 
“The League of Nations in Relation to the Pacific” (48 pp 
and supplement) while the Secretariat of the Internationa! 
Labour Office contributed a similar paper on “The Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and Pacific Countries” (41 pp.) 
describing how its work bears on the problems that engaged 
the attention of the Conference and putting forth some notable 
suggestions for research. The Research Department of the 
Institute also prepared a digest “Coal, Iron and Oil in the 
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Far East” (63 pp.) giving in condensed form the substance 
of an unpublished manuscript by Boris P. Torgasheff on the 
metallurgical and fuel problems of the Far Eastern countries. 
It is primarily a statistical study including in its scope the 
conditions in China proper, Manchuria, Japan proper, Korea, 
Formosa, Indo-China and the Philippines. 

A second paper prepared for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs is “Chinese Under British Rule in 
Malaya, Hongkong and Weihaiwei” by W. P. Ker. In very 
brief compass it gives a sketch of the position held by Chinese 
people in three important British possessions where Chinese 
form the major part of the population. The writer is con- 
cerned principally with the legal and administrative aspects 
of the question and devotes an opening section to some remarks 
on British colonial policy, on the attitude of the Chinese 
Government to Chinese overseas and on the legal position of 
British subjects of Chinese descent. 

Two notable Canadian papers bear closely on the problem 
of diplomatic relations in the Pacific area. “A North Ameri- 
can Forum” by Laurence G. Burpee is an account of the 
working of the International Joint Commission between 
Canada and the United States by the Canadian secretary of 
the organization. Its bearing on the Conference discussion 
becomes more apparent when it is recalled that suggestions 
have been made regarding the possibility of setting up a 
similar body in Manchuria for the settlement of international 
problems arising between the three powers mainly concerned 
in that area. “The International Control of Fisheries on the 
High Seas with Particular Reference to the Pacific” (42 pp.) 
by Robert A. McKay, is a preliminary study by the Professor 
of Political Science at Dalhousie University, Halifax, of the 
international agreements that have been concluded among the 
various nations to regulate their fishing and similar industries. 
It deals mainly with the treaties concluded between Japan, 
Russia, the United States, Canada and Great Britain, with 
reference to the halibut and sock-eye salmon fisheries and the 
fur-seal industry in the north Pacific. Other shorter Canadian 
papers are ‘Memorandum Respecting Canada’s International 
Relations and their Development since the Last Biennial 
Conference” by Sir Robert Borden; “Christian Missions in 
China” by Edward W. Wallace; “The Gest Chinese Research 
Library” by Berthold Laufer; and “A Statement Regarding 
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the Opportunities for the Studying of Chinese Art in Toronto” 
by C. T. Currelly. 

Some three or four additional American papers may be 
mentioned. “Disarmament Alone No Guarantee of World 
Peace” by James T. Shotwell is a reprint of an article which 
appeared under the same title in CURRENT HIsTory for 
September, 1929. The Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy at Columbia University, Charles Cheney Hyde, 
has contributed a pamphlet on “The Position of the United 
States as the Most Favored Nation Clause in Commercial 
Treaties.” “Adult Education in the United States of America” 
by Morse A. Cartwright and Mary Ely is a short 16-page 
outline by the editors of the JOURNALS OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
“Conference as an Agency of Industrial Progress” (48 pp.) 
consists of three essays, one by Joseph P. Chamberlain on the 
conference method in the administration of labor laws, one 
by Sidney Hillman on the conference method in handling 
industrial disputes in the men’s clothing industry, and the third 
by Edward G. Lindeman on the conference method in 
employee representation plans and procedures. A _ similar 
collection of essays makes up the two papers entitled ‘Some 
Oriental Influences on Western Culture” (25 pp.). Their 
titles include “Oriental Influence on American Textiles” by 
M. D. C. Crawford; “Why Porcelain is called China” by 
Bruno Lasker; “The Influence of Aboriginal Indian Culture 
on American Life, with Reference to Traces of Oriental 
Origins” by Clark Wissler. A short article from the Hawaii 
group was mimeographed under the title “A Survey of the 
Chinese People in Hawaii, Historically, Educationally, Com- 
mercially, Religiously and Socially” by Fred K. Lam. The 
report of an important piece of research work undertaken for 
the American Council unfortunately was not available to the 
delegates till the end of the conference. This was an inves- 
tigation of “San Francisco’s Trans-Pacific Shipping” (105 pp.) 
by Eliot G. Mears, Professor of Geography and International 
Trade at Stanford University and author of an earlier Institute 
publication entitled “Resident Orientals on the Pacific Coast.” 
It is a valuable study (based on official records) of the de- 
velopment and importance of this major Pacific port and an 
analysis of the maritime traffic passing through it (including 
movements of goods, passengers and mails). Closely related 
to the same subject is a short four-page statement on “The 
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Outlook for the United States Merchant Marine in the Pacific 
Ocean” by Henry F. Grady. 

Two valuable Australian papers were submitted in some- 
what unusual form. They are condensed reports of round- 
table discussions held by the Australian group on “Interna- 
tional Relations in the Pacific” and on “The Peopling of 
Australia,” the later being an extension of the studies pub- 
lished in book form under the same title. Each discussion 
and report was based upon material supplied in some 15 or 
16 papers from Australian experts. The two final reports are 
therefore of considerable significance. 

Mention has already been made of the research on indus- 
trialization at Tientsin, which is being conducted for the 
Institute at Nankai University. A statement was submitted 
as one of the Chinese data papers, outlining the method, 
scope and progress of the investigation which includes studies 
of the cotton, flour milling, artificial silk weaving, hosiery 
knitting and carpet industries. The report on the last of these 
is already published under the title of “Tientsin Carpet 
Industry” (77 pp.) by H. D. Fong and gives an indication 
of the nature of the studies being undertaken in Tientsin. It 
is a substantial monograph and discusses the organization and 
development of the industry, the technical processes involved, 
the marketing organization and export trade conditions, the 
conditions of labor and terms of employment, the organization 
of labor and capital and disputes between them, and concludes 
with a number of suggestions for improvement. The forth- 
coming study of the more important cotton industry should 
be most illuminating if it follows the example set by this 
paper, and the complete series should be invaluable. The 
directors of this research are also responsible for a data paper 
“Extent and Effects of Industrialization in China” (34 pp.) 
by Franklin L. Ho and H. D. Fong, based generally on 
statistics and data previously in existence but not thus as- 
sembled. ‘Chinese Colonization in Manchuria” by Quentin 
Pan gives a brief historical account of the migration of 
Chinese to Manchuria from as early as 1370 to the present 
and discusses the bearing of this movement on China’s 
population problems. It has previously been printed as a 
series of articles in the CHINA CRITIC. Another Chinese 
paper on South Manchuria is “An Historical Account of the 
Liao-ning Province” by E. C. Ning. 

In the remaining Japanese papers are a number of short 
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mimeographed statements many of which were prepared 
during the conference to supply information and questions 
that came up from time to time in the discussions. Among 
them may be mentioned “The Boycott in China” by M. 
Odagiri; “The Nationalist Attitude Towards Foreign In- 
dustrial Establishments in China” by T. Funatsu; “A Pro- 
posed Modification of Professor Shotwell’s Plan for the 
Abolition of Extraterritoriality” by Kenzo Takayanagi; “A 
Short Remark on Shinto” by T. Tomoeda; “On a Mutual 
Non-Aggression and Inviolability Treaty between China and 
Japan” by S. Komura. 

“The Machine Age and Religion: A Japanese Layman’s 
View” (30 pp.) by Hampei Nagao is highly interesting for 
its revelation of the immense quantity and chaotic variety 
of foreign ideas and doctrines that confront the educated 
Japanese of today. The theme of the paper is largely a 
denunciation of Marxism as seen in Soviet Russia. “The 
Question of Naval Disarmament” by Captain M. Yasutomi 
consists of a series of tables and charts illustrating the relative 
strengths and construction programs of the five main naval 
Powers since the Washington Conference. 

Mexico was represented at the Conference by an observer 
who made available two papers. One was prepared specially 
for the Conference under the title “Comments on the Indo- 
Iberic Countries of the Pacific” by Manuel Gamio and 
describes something of the cultural contacts and conflicts that 
have occurred in the mixed population of Mexico. The other 
paper “Number, Origin and Geographic Distribution of the 
Mexican Immigrants in the United States” is in the nature 
of a preliminary report of a larger research into the question 
of Mexican migration, on which the author is engaged. 

The last conference paper calling for comment is “Chinese 
Agriculture in Northern Manchuria” by E. E. Yashnov. 
This is a digest and translation by Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin of the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, of a large volume pub- 
lished in Russian by the Economic Bureau of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. In these extracts and summaries is con- 
tained some significant information on the “economic struc- 
ture” of agriculture in Manchuria and on the different 
character of Chinese and Russian migrations and colonization. 


Light from Three Conferences 


An Exploration Into Their Technique 
By Cuarves F. Loomis * 


Now that the Institute of Pacific Relations has successfully 
weathered three biennial conferences, two in Honolulu 
and a recent one in Kyoto, Japan, each of which certain timid 
souls had predicted would be the last, and now that prepara- 
tions have been launched for a fourth, the time has come 
to face some of the many questions asked concerning the 
Institute’s genius and its method of work. Here the attempt 
will be to answer briefly some of those questions in terms of 
what the Institute has actually done, giving major considera- 
tion to the preparation and operation of the 1929 Kyoto session. 
When the calling committee met in Atlantic City in 
September, 1924, to determine the nature of the international 
meeting that was scheduled for Honolulu during the summer 
of 1925, they were presented with many attractive alternative 
plans and were called upon to make clear-cut choices. That 
they chose wisely is indicated by the fact that there have been 
practically no changes in the major policies laid down five 
years ago. These policies were: that the objective of the con- 
ference should be educational, attention being centered on 
stimulating clear thinking based on adequate facts and wider 
sympathies; that the program should be built and developed 
out of definite Pacific problems concerning which men are 
confused and in terms of which action must be taken; that the 
membership should be composed of a small select group made 
up of influential men and women, experts on the problems to 
be discussed, and a few persons of special eminence; that the 
educational process to be followed should be built around the 
central feature of round table groups studying simultaneously 
the various phases of the same problems, with experts par- 
ticipating and under the leadership of able chairmen, an 
attempt being made to unify the work of these round tables 
through the use of forums and addresses. 
With these policies in mind let us review the work of the 
three conferences, giving attention to the personnel and 
character of the memberships, the data preparation, main 


* Nore: This article is not an attempt to balance the values of the Kyoto confer- 
ence against its weak points nor to arrive at any final evaluation of those sessions. 
It is simply a frank appraisal of 1929 management by a staff member who had much 
to do with conference preparation.—EpITOoR. 
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issues discussed, some of the difficulties faced and how they 
were overcome. 


PERSONNEL 


In view of the pre-organization principles laid down in 
1924, the personnel of the conference is worth considering. 
The attendance at the biennial sessions has been increasing. 
There were 109 members in 1925, 136 in 1927, and 214 in 
1929. A rough classification of members by occupation, as 


follows, might also be interesting. 
1925 1927 1929 


Those engaged in educational and scientific work.... 43 62 79 
es aa Shnsnpiniine a 19 44 
Journalists and publishers.................. dinisinstecks ae 9 19 
Religious and social workers..................................... 21 18 17 
ERS ER CaS eter ore ae Saunas: aa + 10 
IIE so esisisencissinssinoecate et ae a 3 2 
SA eoeeeee ea FORO 1 3 3 
Public service—officials, former officials and govern- 

I iid acassitdeeAiietiicbis Sedeiucauibonides 1 4 6 
Unclassified ...... Did eck taied lascaeienct tdacinabdennsiobs 8 10 16 
Cjoservers. ................. Ea oe ee newt FLO eT eT ee Ee 3 10 


109 136 214 


In 1925 there were 18 women out of 109 in attendance, 25 
out of 136 in 1927 and 33 out of 214 in 1929. Only 17 members 
have attended all three conferences, 58 have attended two, and 
384 have attended only one, so that during three conferences 
there has been an aggregate membership of 459 individuals. 
The tendency to duplication is diminishing, as in 1927 there 
were 40 out of 136 members who had attended the previous 
conference, while in 1929 only 50 out of 214 had been 
previously in attendance. The questions attending size will 
be considered in a later section. 


DATA PREPARATION 


Before the first conference met in Honolulu study groups 
on Pacific problems were formed in several of the participating 
countries, the records of which were exchanged among the 
member groups through the Honolulu group. Based on these 
records questionnaires were sent out suggesting the factual 
material needed for adequate group discussion at Honolulu. 
The results were not satisfactory, insufficient data being 
brought by the groups attending. 

Realizing the need of actual data as a basis for group 
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discussion the groups in preparing for the second conference 
concentrated on the gathering of facts and the publishing of 
papers by experts with the result that there was less pre-confer- 
ence group discussions than before, more work being done by 
individual scholars. Many documents were printed in Honolulu 
and distributed to the members upon their arrival, too late for 
satisfactory use to the members and too late to be of much use 
to the Program Committee in determining the agenda. In 
addition to these the members were flooded with mimeographed 
papers containing conference speeches and memoranda pre- 
pared day by day for round table use. 

Following the 1927 conference the International Research 
Committee was formed and generous grants were received 
from several foundations to carry on an adequate international 
research program in the participating countries. As a result of 
this the documentation of the 1929 conference, both in quantity 
and quality, was far superior to that of the two previous confer- 
ences. An effort had been made this time, in view of the 
unsatisfactory handling of the data material at the last 
conference, to have a list of all conference documents announced 
by May | and printed and distributed by August 1, thus giving 
the members an opportunity for pre-conference study. But in 
spite of this effort on the part of the Secretariat most of the 
material was received too late to be distributed long before the 
conference. The official list of documents shows that approxi- 
mately 50 studies were printed and distributed in advance 
of the conference, and that the amount of mimeographed 
material distributed day by day was kept at a minimum. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMS 


The subjects which were of the most popular interest at 
the three conferences were: Immigration questions in 1925, 
China’s treaty relations with the other powers in 1927, and the 
Manchurian question in 1929. 

At the first conference questions concerning migration and 
the treatment of aliens attracted most public interest due to 
Japan’s strong protest to the recently enacted American exclu- 
sion law, seventeen sessions out of a total of thirty-six round 
tables being devoted to this topic. The other major topics were 
Cultural Contacts, including education and religion, seven 
sessions; Industry and Foreign Investments, six sessions; 
China’s Foreign Relations, four sessions; and Diplomatic 
Relations in the Pacific, two sessions. 
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At the 1927 conference public interest centered around 
China’s foreign relations, especially those with Britain, twelve 
out of twenty-nine round table sessions being given to this 
subject. Questions in the cultural field occupied five sessions. 
Three sessions were given to Industrialization and Foreign 
Investments; two each to Migration and the Treatment of 
Aliens, Population and Food problems, and Diplomatic 
Relations in the Pacific, and one round table session to 
Pacific Mandates. 

The present situation in Manchuria was the question of 
absorbing interest at the Kyoto Conference. Twenty-two out 
of the forty-one sessions were given to questions particularly 
concerning China, eleven of which were devoted to Manchuria 
alone. Cultural questions under the general heading of The 
Machine Age and Traditional Culture occupied seven sessions. 
Six sessions were given to Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific, 
three each to Industrialization, and Food and Population 
problems. 

Many of the groups at the 1927 conference, having based 
their preparation on the tentative program which was prepared 
by the Central Executive Committee in Honolulu and subse- 
quently set aside by the Conference Program Committee, 
found themselves in attendance with a wealth of material on 
subjects which were not considered by the Conference and 
moreover with an insufficiency of expert knowledge to enable 
them to participate effectively in certain discussions which 
were at the last minute included in the program. 

So as to ascertain the wishes of the different national groups 
regarding the agenda of the 1929 conference far enough in 
advance for adequate preparation and to avoid any last minute 
change in the program as previously announced, an effort was 
made by the Central Secretariat through group visitation, 
correspondence, a questionnaire check list, official announce- 
ments, special articles on the research program in relation to 
the proposed agenda and special bibliographical reviews, in 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS, to record the developing thought of the 
groups regarding the agenda and to tentatively announce the 
agenda at different stages of its development. 

As a result of this method of building the program the 
National Councils had a real incentive to hold group discus- 
sions and were able to help the Secretariat build the agenda 
on a democratic, international basis and were able both to 
stimulate research in their respective countries and to use the 
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results of these studies for individual preparation of their 
members. 

Below are listed the various steps taken in preparing the 
program for the 1929 conference, chronologically arranged 
and showing the general topics on the agenda at different 
stages of its development: 

July 28,1927: 

Second Biennial Conference adjourns. 
August 24,1927,to April 3, 1928: 

Visit of General Secretary Davis to America and Europe. 
October 21,1927,to March 1, 1928: 

Visit of Dr. Condliffe, Research Sec’y, to China and Japan. 
April 18,1928: 

Mr. Davis’ letter to the National Secretaries announcing a 

tentative agenda for the 1929 conference, topics as follows: 


— 
. 


Population Problems, including Agricultural, Mineral, Power 
and Industrial Resources, Commercial Trends, and Migration. 
. China and the Powers. 

. The Manchurian Situation. 

. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 

. Industry and Foreign Investments, including Tariffs, and the 
Transfer of Capital. 

. Cultural Contacts—Educational, Religious, and Scientific. 
Communications in the Pacific. 

. The Administration of Pacific Dependencies, including Man- 
dates. 


May 1,1928,to July 19,1928: 

Mr. Davis’ visit to China and Japan. 
May 11,1928, to July 9, 1928: 

Dr. Condliffe’s visit to the United States and Canada. 
June, 1928, PACIFIC AFFAIRS: 

(1) Announcement of the tentative agenda. 

(2) Research progress report by Dr. Condliffe. 
July 11,1928, to December 7,1928: 

Mr. Loomis’ visit to America, Europe, and the Orient. 
December, 1928: 

Circulation of agenda check list indicating choice of topics 

for the 1929 conference. 
February 7, 1929: 

Mr. Davis’ letter to National Secretaries announcing a 

revised agenda for the 1929 conference, topics as follows: 
1. Problems of Food and Population and Land Utilization. 
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2. Questions concerning China’s revision of treaties, her financial 
reconstruction, and the problems of the three Eastern Provinces 
(Manchuria). 

3. Questions arising out of the industrialization now going on in 
the Pacific, including tariffs, foreign investments, and the social 
consequences of industrialization. 

4. Diplomatic relations in the Pacific, including a consideration of 
League of Nations activities in the Pacific, existing treaties, war 
prevention policies, the perfection of the machinery for peace- 
able settlement of disputes, disarmament and security in the 
Pacific, immigration exclusion and the Latin American policy of 
the U.S. The following topics were listed as minors with sug- 
gestions for their handling: 

(a) Cultural Contacts: Suggested that this be handled by 
publications of an historical and interpretative character, 
by several formal lectures, and by first-hand study in 
Kyoto itself. 

(b) Communications: Proposed that the International Re- 
search Committee, meeting in Kyoto, consider the sub- 
ject of Communications in the Pacific in order that ade- 
quate preparation may be made for discussion of this 
topic at the 1931 Conference. 

(c) Pacific Dependencies: Material is in preparation by 
several groups on The Administration of Pacific De- 
pendencies. The best use of this material will be de- 
cided by the Program Committee at Kyoto. 


February 41,1929: 
Dr. Condliffe’s letter and memorandum on research to 
National Secretaries giving the relation of research to the 
1929 agenda, topics as follows: 

. Food and Population and Land Utilization. 

China. 

Manchuria. 

. Industrialization and Foreign Investments. 

. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 

. Cultural Contacts. 

. Pacific Dependencies. 


February 13 to May 17,1929: 
Dr. Condliffe’s visit to Australia and New Zealand. 
March, 1929, PACIFIC AFFAIRS: 
(1) “An Experiment in Diagnosis,” a background study 
of the proposed agenda by Dr. Condliffe. (2) Official 
announcement outlining the proposed agenda under the 
following heads: 


1. Problems of Food, Population and Land Utilization. 
2. China. 
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. The Manchurian Situation. 

. Industrialization, Foreign Investments, and International Trade. 
. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 

The Government of Pacific Dependencies. 

. Cultural Contacts in the Pacific. 

. Communications in the Pacific. 


A pril, 1929, PACIFIC AFFAIRS: 
(1) Mr. Holland’s bibliographical review of agenda read- 
ing material. (2) Detailed outline of the agenda in 
question form to stimulate group discussion. 

June, 1929, PACIFIC AFFAIRS: 
(1) Mr. Holland’s bibliographical review continued. (2) A 
comparative list of topics considered in 1925 and 1927 with 
majors and minors suggested for the 1929 conference, 
topics as follows: 


CONTA Nn & WH 


Majors 
. Food and Population. 
. Questions Particularly Concerning China. 
. Economic Development. 
. Diplomatic Relations. 


PWh = 


MInNors 
1. Cultural Contacts. 
2. Communications. 
3. Pacific Dependencies. 


July, 1929, PACIFIC AFFAIRS: 
Mr. Holland’s bibliographical review continued. 
August, 1929, PACIFIC AFFAIRS: 
An official list of data papers in preparation for Kyoto, 
under the following heads: 
. Problems of Food, Population and Land Utilization. 
. China, including Manchuria. 
Industrialization, Foreign Investments and International Trade. 
. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 
. Pacific Dependencies. 
. Cultural Relations. 
September, 1929, PACIFIC AFFAIRS: 
“The Technique of Diagnosis,” the relation of research to 
the agenda of the 1929 conference, by Dr. Condliffe. 
October 23, 1929: 
First meeting of the Program Committee at Nara. Agenda 
suggested by the Japanese Council: 
1. The “Machine Age” and Traditional Culture. 
2. China’s Foreign Relations (a) General. 


3. China’s Foreign Relations (b) Manchuria. 
4. Questions concerning Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 


2 
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October 26, 1929: 
Agenda presented to the Pacific Council at Nara and 


officially aproved: 


Mayors 

1. Machine Age: 4RT—7St 

2. China’s Foreign Relations: 4RT—6S 

3. Manchuria: 4RT—12S 

4. Diplomatic Relations: 4RT—12S 
MInors 

1. Food and Population: 1RT—2S 

2. Industrialization: 1RT—2S 

3. Communications: 1RT—1S 


TENTATIVELY Droppep 
1. Tariffs. 
2. Foreign Investments. 
3. Financial Rehabilitation of China. 
4. Pacific Dependencies. 
October 28 to November 9, 1929: 
Third Biennial Session at Kyoto, Japan. The final pro- 
gram, as adopted, follows: 


1929 CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY PROGRAM 


Rounb TABLES 

October 29—Machine Age and Traditional Culture (4)*. 

October 30—Machine Age and Traditional Culture (4). 

October 31—Machine Age and Traditional Culture (1) ; 
Food and Population (2) ; Industrialization (1). 

November |—Extraterritoriality (4). 

November 2—Concessions and Settlements (4). 

November #—Manchuria (4). 

November 5—Manchuria (4). 

November6—Manchuria (3); Financial Elements in 
Chinese Foreign Relations (1) ; Concessions and Settle- 
ments (1); Food and Population (1). 

November 7—Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific (4). 

November 8—Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific (2) ; 
Extrality (1). 

November 9—Future of the Institute (4). 


EVENING SESSIONS 
Machine Age and Culture. 
In What Ways and to What Extent Do Conditions in One 


+ RT—Round Tables. 
S—Sessions. 
* Numbers indicate number of round tables. 
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Country Affect Labor Conditions and Standards in Other 
Countries? 

The Old Culture and the New Knowledge. 

Manchuria. 

What Has the League of Nations to Offer for the Pacific 
Area? 

Forestalling International Dangers Arising from Food and 
Population Problems. 

Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 

Labor in the Pacific. 


SUMMARY 
Machine Age and Culture............................. oooh 4RT—7S 
EES TEREST Ot ee ERLE 2RT—3S 
ee ee 2RT—3S8 
i caananlndcninsle 4RT—11S 
NESS TES SERE SSO Be TS NTE 4RT—11S 
NI occas pes csniivencecesnensnredescixesnnants 4RT—6S 


In arriving at the foregoing schedule the Program Com- 
mittee agreed that no topic should be considered for round 
table discussion unless it was of a controversial nature and 
could give the members an opportunity to change their points 
of view. The committee set up subcommittees to explore the 
general topics suggested for the agenda, to see: First, if they 
were suitable for round table discussion; second, if there was 
sufficient data available at the conference and if there were 
enough experts present to assure fruitful round table discus- 
sions; third, to draft syllabi to guide the round table leaders 
in conducting their daily sessions. Considerable attention was 
given to establishing the priority of the subjects to be discussed. 

The committee arranged with the national groups for round 
table assignments and was also responsible for the physical 
arrangements, experiencing some difficulty in finding adequate 
rooms for round table and forum sessions. Private reception 
rooms, a screened-off portion of the lobby and the hotel bar 
had to be utilized for round tables, and the dining room was 
used for the evening sessions. 

The Program Committee in co-operation with Dr. Cond- 
liffe, editor of the Conference Proceedings, perfected a scheme 
for securing records of the round tables and evening sessions 
and made the necessary appointments of recorders. 
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At Kyoto the Program Committee had daily breakfast 
meetings to review the results of the previous day, to check 
the program for that day, and to make the necessary ad- 
justments in light of the criticisms or suggestions from the 
different national groups reported by their program 
representatives. 

Besides planning daily schedules of round tables and 
evening sessions, the committee arranged for a daily meeting 
at the close of the morning sessions, consisting of the round 
table chairmen and recorders. Here brief oral summaries 
were given of the discussion held in the round table for the 
benefit of the two publicity directors, Dr. Chester Rowell, 
and Mr. Motosada Zumoto, who made notes of the summaries 
which they immediately gave out in an official interview to 
the press correspondents who were waiting for them in the 
press room. The official recorders’ summaries were each day 
given to the editor of the Conference Proceedings. 

The Program Committee co-operated on several occasions 
in bringing together informal groups to discuss questions not 
on the agenda. Out of one such group engaged in considering 
Communications a definite recommendation was sent to the 
Research Committee for a possible study. Another informal 
group studied the question of race attitudes and submitted a 
proposed study. 

During the conference co-ordination with the Research 
Committee was maintained by inviting the chairman and 
secretary of the committee to attend the daily meetings of the 
Program Committee. The Pacific Council was kept in touch 
with the work of the Program Committee through reports 
made to it by the chairman of the Program Committee. 

There was a demand from the Japanese public for 
two public meetings in Kyoto. The Program Committee 
furnished speakers for the first but had no relation to the 
second. Members of the conference were continually called 
upon to give public addresses in Kyoto, Kobe, and Osaka and 
to speak over the radio in Osaka. This was done independ- 
ent of the conference machinery. 

Other meetings which were entirely unofficial and with 
which the Program Commitee had no connection were those 
of the national groups, some of which met in daily session, 
and quite a number of meetings between the members of 
different groups, e.g., the Chinese and Japanese groups, the 
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United States and Philippine groups, and those of the British 
Commonwealth. 

At this conference the round tables were strictly private, 
admission being refused both to the press and families of 
members. The General Secretary, however, had power to 
issue a limited number of guest tickets each day. 


LESSONS OF THE THREE CONFERENCES 
1925 


The main result of the first conference was the demonstra- 
tion that it was possible to bring individuals representing 
diverse cultures and civilization together and have them 
discuss in a spirit of tolerance and sympathetic understanding, 
and with the utmost frankness, controversial questions vitally 
affecting the governments and peoples of the countries border- 
ing the Pacific. Prior to the conference there had been real 
misgivings in diplomatic circles—fear that more harm than 
good would result from such a venture, and the conviction 
that such questions were too delicate to be handled by laymen 
and should be left to the well established channels of 
diplomacy. 

At the beginning of this conference there was dissatisfac- 
tion among the members over the unfamiliar conference pro- 
cedure adopted by the Program Committee. The round table 
method was new to most of the participants and there was an 
insistent demand for more lectures by prominent members and 
lengthy statements in the round tables by the experts. By the 
end of the fortnight it is safe to say that three-fourths of the 
members were satisfied with the method used. There was 
general agreement that in future conferences lectures and 
lengthy statements should be given a minimum place in the 
program and the center of the conference should be the small 
round table with discussion led by an able chairman and a 
maximum amount of participation by the members. It was 
felt that the factual material necessary to the subject under 
discussion could best be handled in printed form. 

The first conference revealed the need of more adequate 
facts for the successful handling of the program. ‘Too often 
data was lacking to substantiate the statements made in dis- 
cussion of controversial questions. A remedy for this was 
sought another time in the widening of group representation 
and in more detailed study preparation leading to adequate 
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pre-conference publication. Out of the experience of the first 
conference it was further agreed that in the future the program 
should be less crowded and that the afternoons should be left 
free for informal contacts, many feeling that the by-products 
of such a conference are more fruitful than the formal 
meetings. 

Following this conference a continuing secretarial staff was 
appointed, a research secretary was secured to undertake a 
survey of the field, and a modest beginning was made towards 
an international program of research. 


1927 


At the 1927 conference the members took themselves much 
more seriously than they did at the previous conference. There 
was also a tendency for the conference to be regarded, by some 
of its members, as an opportunity to carry on political bar- 
gaining for their respective countries. The round tables of 
this conference were more successful, probably due to the fact 
that the members were more familiar with the “methodology” 
employed. There had been a more thorough gathering of 
data in advance and the personnel included more members 
experienced in international affairs. There were fewer 
formal addresses and more attention given to the use of the 
evening forum. The results of the forums, however, were 
not satisfactory, and it was agreed that further experimenta- 
tion must be made in the use of this conference tool. Some of 
the groups were at a distinct disadvantage because the tentative 
program announced several months in advance by the Central 
Advisory Committee was largely set aside by the Program 
Committee, and it was consequently agreed that for the next 
conference the Central Secretariat should have sole respon- 
sibility for program preparation. 

1929 


The third session was held in Kyoto, Japan, and in the 
months preceding the meeting there were misgivings among 
many of the Institute members as to whether it would be 
possible to transplant the technique so successfully worked 
out in Honolulu to the Orient where the members would be 
so close to the problems to be discussed and where seasoned 
diplomats and the press of the world were consciously near. 

In Hawaii where the experiment was launched there is 
probably as much racial tolerance as can be found anywhere 
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in the world, and due to its isolation the conference members 
are less conscious of their governments and of the press, and 
find it easy to express freely and frankly their individual 
opinions about the most controversial matters. But in Japan 
there were certain misgivings even among members of the 
Japanese group, as such a conference had never before been 
held in their country, and they were not sure what the attitude 
of government and press would be towards having the outside 
world come into their midst and frankly discuss one of Japan’s 
most vital problems, the Manchurian situation. A noteworthy 
achievement of this session, then, was the handling of this most 
baffling problem without dangerous result. Another strong 
point was the high order of the conference documentation. 

At this conference there was not much evidence that the 
members regarded Kyoto as primarily the place for political 
bargaining on behalf of their respective countries but there 
was a noticeable tendency to be more reserved in stating 
opinions which might offend members of other nationalities. 
There was also a tendency of the national groups as such to 
give more attention to the questions being discussed, with the 
result that in the round tables agreed national points of view 
were expressed much more freely than individual opinions. 
A number of the delegations apparently held caucuses on the 
subjects to be discussed just as they would if they were attend- 
ing a diplomatic conference which was to result in the drafting 
of treaties, or an official convention where formal resolutions 
were to be adopted. 

At this conference, although a shift in emphasis became 
apparent, there was no last-minute scrapping of the program. 
Several subjects on the tentative agenda were dropped due to 
the lack of adequate available data and due to the demand for 
giving priority to questions of immediate political interest. 
One very significant change was the making of a major topic 
out of the Machine Age and Traditional Culture which had 
been: previously listed as a minor. 

In order to draw further lessons from the conduct of the 
1929 conference as contrasted with that of previous sessions 
it will be wholesome to consider in some detail the records of 
the last day’s round tables on the future of the Institute. These 
sessions were most worth while and resulted in frank criticism 
of the present conference and constructive suggestions for 
succeeding meetings. 
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The following syllabus was used at these last round tables: 
1. What constructive suggestions have you to offer: (a) 
As to the most effective post-conference use of the preliminary 
studies? (b) As to the most effective use of the Proceedings 


of the Conference? 

2. How can the research program of the Institute best be 
integrated with the biennial conference discussion? 

3. In the light of your experience at the present confer- 
ence what constructive suggestions can you offer for future 
conferences regarding: (a) Advance preparation of the pro- 
gram. (b) The organization of the conference program day 
by day. (c) The methods of round-table discussion. (d) Out- 
side entertainment. (e) Size of conference and quotas for 
national groups, and date of appointment. 

The members were practically unanimous in the opinion 
that the third conference had been a success and of inestimable 
value to those in attendance. Having been asked to sit together 
in an analysis of the conference management, development and 
results, in order to gather lessons of value for the next session, 
certain criticisms were offered and discussed, a rough summary 
being given in succeeding paragraphs. 

There seemed to be general agreement that the total 
membership of this conference was too large, that the round 
tables were too crowded, that the members had not adequately 
informed themselves in advance on the subjects discussed, 
that there was too large a “fringe” of families and visitors in 
the offing, that there was too much printed data material dis- 
tributed to members, that it was distributed too late to be 
helpful, that much of it was irrelevant to the work of the round 
tables, that it was too uneven in quality. 

There was a general feeling that the experts tended to 
monopolize the time of the round tables, that there were too 
many lengthy opening statements made in the round tables, 
that the round-table chairmen did not succeed in guiding 
the discussions along the most fruitful lines, in some cases 
arbitrarily shutting off discussion which was germane to the 
situation and in other cases allowing the discussion to wander 
far afield. The further criticism was made that some of the 
round-table leaders, while familiar with the problem being 
discussed, were not skillful in handling people, whilst others 
were too much concerned with the technique of guiding group 
discussion and were not familiar enough with the subject 
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matter. The Program Committee was criticized for not 
appointing the round-table leaders in advance and allowing 
them to have a share, through working with the experts, in 
preparing the syllabi. 

It was felt by some that the syllabi were inadequate to 
the needs of the round-table chairmen, that they had been 
too hastily prepared, that in many cases the proper experts 
had not collaborated in their drafting, and that they were 
distributed too late to guide the chairmen and the members 
in advance preparation. Some thought it would have been 
better.if tentative syllabi had been distributed to the members 
before they left their respective homes and if revised syllabi 
drafted by the chairmen themselves with the help of any experts 
they might have to call upon, had been drafted just prior 
to the conference. It was felt that it should lie within the 
discretion of each individual round-table chairman as to 
whether the final syllabi were distributed to the members or not. 

The Program Committee itself came in for a large share 
of criticism, the feeling being that the individual committee 
members failed to keep in close enough touch with their own 
national groups regarding program desires and criticism of 
conference management. It was generally felt that this com- 
mittee consumed too much of the time and energy of its 
individual members who thus failed to make the intellectual 
contribution to the round tables that they were capable of 
making. The committee was variously criticized for the order 
and time allotment given the topics on the program, and in 
some instances for dropping or giving a minor place to subjects 
which certain groups came prepared to discuss. 

There was general agreement that the evening meetings 
had failed of being forums and that the members thus missed 
the opportunity of knowing what went on in the other round 
tables; and there was practical unanimity in urging that at 
future conferences the work of the round tables be integrated 
through the more specialized use of the evening forums. 
Some suggested that round tables on a given subject begin 
and end with forums, and that all free evening hours be given 
to public lectures. 

Some noted with grave concern the above-mentioned 
tendency for the round-table groups to take themselves too 
seriously and for the members to speak solely from national 
viewpoints as contrasted with more individual participation 
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of members as at the first conference and, to a less extent at 
the second. 

There seemed to be a feeling that opening statements 
should be dropped, some apparently thinking that they un- 
necessarily irritated those close to governments, others that 
they were of too unequal weight to be helpful in later con- 
ference discussion. 

National groups came in for criticism for making so many 
last minute appointments to conference membership and for 
not bringing their members up to date as regards the official 
advance announcements from central headquarters on pro- 
gram outlines and lists of research studies under way in prep- 
aration for the conference. The groups were criticized for 
flooding the conference with so much literature as it opened, 
and the conference and research departments of the secretariat 
as well as the national groups themselves were urged to dis- 
tribute all printed matter to conference members, at least six 
months in advance of the opening. This means that all 
national groups must begin work immediately with head- 
quarters in evolving the program for the 1931 session. 

Several expressed the opinion that there should be closer 
co-ordination between the research program in the several 
countries and the biennial conferences. They are closely 
related. The conferences reveal the need for research on 
specific problems and the research carried on furnishes the 
background and the data needed for fruitful round-table work. 
It was generally felt that the conference members as well as 
the general public were rather in the dark as regards the 
Institute’s International Research program. An attempt was 
made to remedy this at Kyoto by having the chairman of the 
International Research Committee give an interpretative 
report to the Pacific Council and an address to the conference 
as a whole, showing how the long-term studies of fundamental 
questions such as food, land utilization, industrialization and 
the transfer of capital, integrate with the conference discussion 
of immediate controversial problems of a political nature. 

There were quite a number of comments on the handling 
of conference publicity and while it was agreed that this 
delicate matter had been managed according to a sounder 
policy than at previous conferences, some felt that a number 
of the official interviews given to the press following the 
morning round tables had been distorted as finally published, 
and it was urged that official communiques be given out at 
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future conferences rather than “official interviews” by the 
publicity directors. 

Regarding arrangements, it was generally felt that the 
experiment of holding the conference in a hotel should not 
be repeated and that a school campus should be chosen as 
was done in Honolulu at Punahou in 1925 and 1927. It was 
especially urged that in the future members live under one 
roof so as to promote individual friendships and to encourage 
informal get-togethers. Again, it was pointed out how unfair 
it was to the local arrangements committee to make last-minute 
additions to conference delegations. 

In the light of the above suggestions, the Central Secre- 
tariat and the national councils should begin at once the 
preparation for the 1931 conference. It is hoped that dis- 
cussion groups in each country will meet consistently during 
the coming two years to study Pacific problems so that the 
conference program will grow out of actual questions raised 
by serious-minded students throughout the Pacific area, and 
so that the members will come to China two years hence better 
prepared to participate in the conference round tables and 
aware of the problems on which the conference will seek light. 

If it should be decided to have a three-year interval be- 
tween sessions, as suggested by some, with meetings of the 
Pacific Council and the International Research Committee 
a year and a half before the next session, there would be a full 
academic year for research work bearing directly on the forth- 
coming conference, which the present schedule does not pro- 
vide and which many scholars think important. Others feel 
that now that we have a continuous research program going 
on, the demands for special research are worth less considera- 
tion than the need of more frequent meetings and urge that 
the sessions of the Institute remain biennial. 

These and other matters, all outgrowths of the Kyoto 
conference and of vital concern to the next, will have to be 
faced in looking forward to the 1930 session. The whole 
future trend of the Institute lies in the decisions soon to be 
made—decisions as to method and content, emphasis and 
point of view. 


a 
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Excerpted Press Comment on the Kyoto Conference 


O be interested in what the world thinks of us is human. 

To profit by salutary if unpleasant opinions is probably 
not so human, being an acquired rather than an instinctive 
process, but at least it provides us with an admirable motive 
for conducting our researches into this alluring field of 
publicity. 

What, then, may we learn from editorial opinion con- 
cerning the 1929 Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Kyoto, we ask, plunging into the clippings and 
hoping that they will all be pleasant? 

Before beginning such a survey it should be said that one 
of the noticeable results of the conference was the stimulation 
of editorial comment directly upon the several important 
problems which occupied the attention of the round tables. 
Thus the daily press of that part of the world which has any 
interest at all in the Pacific area has blossomed forth with 
widespread factual articles and intelligent commentaries upon 
the Manchurian situation, food supply and famine, China’s 
extraterritorial demands, etc—commentaries which only in- 
directly concern the Institute but which are, in the immediate 
and effective distribution of knowledge, some of its most 
important fruits. 

Yet it is interesting to review a few of the direct comments 
also—and a few is all that would be possible outside the con- 
fines of a small book. 

The Osaka Asahi on October 26 reviewed the newly 
adopted agenda and said that “it is gratifying that such an 
important meeting is held in Japan.” They estimated the 
greatest value of the discussions as lying in their free and 
unrestrained character, but issued this warning: “The solution 
of the problems of the Pacific is possible only through mutual 
understanding and sympathy, and no amount of prejudice, 
exclusivism and sentimentality can do anything with them. If 
the fundamental spirit of the Institute is lost sight of, mutual 
suspicions will be engendered, and evil instead of good will 
come of it. It is our sincere hope that this important con- 
ference on Pacific relations which opens in our country today 
will, in fulfilment of the mission for which the Institute was 
[143] 
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founded, accomplish much for the happiness, not only of the 
people whose homes are on the Pacific but of all humanity.” 

The Tokyo Jiji of October 29 concluded an editorial 
review of conference plans and principles by saying: “It is 
evident from the foregoing that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations Conference is significant, and with this idea in view, 
we appreciate the labor of all the representatives who have 
come to Japan for the noble task. We tender our earnest 
hope that they will be witnesses of our being prepared to 
endure any temporary hardships for the promotion of general 
peace and welfare and also of our being stout-hearted fighters 
for the cause of world amity. In conclusion we send all good 
wishes to the Institute Conference for success.’ 

The Oaska Mainichi of the same date said: “Considering 
the fact that there is in this enlightened age a vast amount of 
ignorance, wilful or otherwise, which is blocking the way 
of progress of the world toward the goal of peace and security, 
the educational service of such institutions as the Institute of 
Pacific Relations cannot be too highly estimated.” 

The North-China Daily News (Shanghai, October 29) 
comments on the opening of the conference by saying first that 
the Institute has “blossomed out very greatly since its incep- 
tion,” and now “is a matter of world-wide importance.” This 
journal believes that while an unofficial conference must 
necessarily bear “the defects of its qualities and the qualities 
of its defects,” the possibilities for greater freedom of discus- 
sion outweigh the disadvantages of no tangible results. It 
believes also that “the Kyoto Conference, by stimulating the 
community feeling amongst nations bordering the Pacific, may 
have a vital influence upon China’s destinies.” 

The China Critic, news weekly of Shanghai, in its editorial 
of November 7, believes that good can come, in a conference 
such as this, only from complete frankness couched in friendly 
terms. In this spirit, exception should not be taken by one 
country to unpleasant past history, for “the conference has 
been called to exchange views among representatives of the 
countries interested in the maintenance of peace in the Pacific, 
and it may well be asked how views may be exchanged without 
referring to past events.” The Week in China, published by 
the Leader, Peiping, November 2, carried an editorial article 
of some length based on the opening statements of the confer- 
ence and pointing to a friendly warning. The editors say: 
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“The Institute of Pacific Relations conference at Kyoto started 
off as if it really meant to accomplish something. . . . The 
clear air of its sessions is necessary for the removal of funda- 
mental international misunderstanding, and any attempt to 
force it to limit its discussion to inconsequential matters can 
be the result only of one of two factors—inability to realize 
the purposes of the Institute, or the desire to emasculate it. 
. . . However, it is certain that the sponsors of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations will not permit their organization to 
degenerate into what so many other associations have become 
—mere verbal petting parties.” 

The China Weekly Review, Shanghai, in a leading article 
of November 2 says, after congratulating Dr. David Yui on 
his frank approach to the “nettling”’ questions of Sino-Japanese 
relations, that “avoiding these issues because they are apt to 
result in the exchange of some perhaps unpleasant opinions 
would have been to nullify the importance of the conference 
from China’s viewpoint. Obviously the greatest good that can 
result from this convention is to bring forth candid views from 
both sides which may eventuate in a somewhat closer under- 
standing and perhaps a spirit of co-operation between China 
and Japan.” 

The New York City Tribune of November 1, discussing 
the opening of the conference and the interesting personalities 
gathered together there said: “The Kyoto conference will 
superabundantly justify itself and its method if its discussions 
lead to a deeper understanding and slacken the tension which 
has kept the Far East on edge for four months.” The 
Montreal Star (Quebec) says “the work which the Institute 
is doing is more important than is perhaps generally under- 
stood.” The New York City Post of October 30 speaks of 
the conference as “one of the most interesting unofficial inter- 
national conferences which have been held since the World 
War,” and says: “How influential a role the Institute can 
expect to play in the actual determination of foreign policies 
in the Pacific area is conjectural, but there is no question of 
the importance of its studies and discussions as an educational 
force. In this country we are still abysmally ignorant of the 
Orient and, because of the differences in race, religion and 
culture between the United States and such nations as China 
and Japan, we accept this lack of understanding as inevitable.” 

The Winnipeg Free Press (Manitoba), in a long editorial 
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announcement concerning Canada’s participation, said on 
September 28: “The forthcoming conference of the Institute 
at Kyoto, which is attracting so much attention, has no official 
significance whatever. That is its distinction; in this fact 
lies its greatest possibility of usefulness.” The News, of 
Canton, Ohio, said on October 24: “The next great war will 
not center in the Pacific Ocean, if the Institute of Pacific 
Relations has its way,’ and adds that the Institute “has 
modestly cut out the wishful generalities and gone to work 
on a specific job. It will keep Japan, China, Australia, the 
United States and the westward looking Spanish-American 
countries on good terms if it can. If there is any time left 
the Institute will help out the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Mediterranean Sea.” 

The Calgary Herald (Canada), in an editorial dated 
October 7 expresses its admiration of the nature of the con- 
ference program and says that through its discussions “it is 
at least bringing home to thousands of people in half a score 
of countries the extreme importance of ‘Pacific problems’ to 
the peace of the world.” The Seamen’s Journal, a powerful 
labor publication in San Francisco, describes the Institute as 
“the vehicle of the intelligent desire of men and women in- 
terested in Pacific questions to learn about them from every 
angle . . . in the belief that sooner or later questions that 
concern so large a portion of the human world must be settled 
in the light of all the facts and all the interests concerned, 
not in regard to one or more temporarily dominating interests. 
. . . Altogether the third conference holds out a glorious 
promise for constructive progress.” 

It is interesting to note that the New York J7imes also 
stresses the importance of “facts.”’ In an editorial of October 
27 this journal says that the Institute, instead of asking the 
question “What ought to be?” asks first “What is?” “It is 
as a fact-presenting organization that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations is most valuable. In few regions has mis-informa- 
tion been a more fruitful source of trouble than in the Pacific. 
The East has known little of the West, and the West has not 
bothered to inform itself accurately about the East. Hence 
the opportunity for fanatics and propagandists to sow the 
seeds of distrust in the fruitful soil of ignorance.” The 
New York Herald Tribune, on the other hand, believes that 
the most significant thing about the Institute conferences “‘is 
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precisely that the delegates meet as individuals and speak as 
mere human beings, without representing anybody. ‘They 
are representative, but not representing, men and women— 
distinguished citizens, but without obligation to report upon 
their stewardship to any political body or even to the public. 
If the sessions are to prove their worth it will be because 
intelligent Chinese, Japanese, Americans and others discuss 
their problems with a frankness which is impossible to men 
who speak as representatives.” The London Times, of October 
28, is interested because “no resolutions will be proposed,” so 
that there need to be “no manoeuvering for position or any of 
those bargains and compromises which are necessary in a 
conference where immediate results are expected.” ‘The Man- 
chester Commercial, October 31, felt that the great value of 
such conferences “lies in the opportunity which they afford for 
the exchange of opinions by influential citizens in the various 
delegations, leading eventually to the formulation of definite 
suggestions acceptable to both sides, for the elimination of 
misunderstanding and the promotion of more friendly 
relations.” 

On the Pacific coast of America the San Francisco 
Chronicle of October 31 is concerned chiefly with the business 
aspect. Its editorial reflections “lead to an awareness of the 
growing influence of the Institute. Still in a formative stage 
it has acquired its importance as an agency for international 
understanding. ... The American delegation this year shows 
an increase in representatives from commercial and industrial 
life. This fact may be taken as an indication of the expanding 
interest American business is taking in foreign affairs. It 
adds a substantial and practical element to the study of those 
regions which hold so much of the future for America in 
international relations, both business and political.” The 
Canadian Regina Leader has a similar interest, ending an 
editorial of October 8 as follows: “Canada puts her own 
progress and welfare first, but even the most selfish conception 
of nationhood nowadays cannot leave the world as a whole 
out of the picture. As for Pacific affairs, Canadians are 
becoming increasingly interested in developments in that 
quarter because our whole Western boundary lies on the 
Pacific, because of our growing commercial and diplomatic 
interest in the Orient, and because of our growing trade with 
the sister Dominions of Australia and New Zealand.” 
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The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), in one of several 
thoughtful editorials upon the progress of the Kyoto confer- 
ence, closes by saying: “The work of the conference has been 
characterized as ‘amateur diplomacy.’ But the presence at 
Kyoto of Lord Hailsham, Lord Chancellor of Great Britain 
in the Baldwin Government, of former government ministers 
in the Canadian and Australian groups, of Dr. Inazo Nitobe 
of Japan, of David Yui of China, and Professor James T. 
Shotwell and Roland Boyden in the American group, would 
make ‘unofficial diplomacy’ a more accurate description. That 
it has been unofficial diplomacy of a high character is evidenced 
by the skill displayed at previous conferences in smoothing 
out misunderstandings and stilling incipient antipathies which 
might otherwise have assumed the proportions of international 
disputes.” The Japanese-American Courier (Seattle) sees a 
different significance in the conference, saying on November 2: 
“Tt is not a parley which will make the outlawry of war its 
prime object but its educational discussions will tend to make 
war a foolish business. The conference is not an official body 
gathered to make suggestions to governments but it is an 
enlightened body which can guide world sentiment toward 
understanding. In their own way, the delegates are the 
ambassadors of peace and goodwill.” 

Commenting on the statements made at the opening session 
of the conference, the Vancouver Province on October 29 says 
that it “has opened with some remarkably plain words,” but 
continues to say that “we think it is worth noting and that on 
the whole it is a wholesome sign that a modern international 
conference of peace-makers should use this candor and plain- 
speaking.” The Baltimore Sun (Maryland) is equally im- 
pressed with the provocative topics which the Institute 
faces, particularly that of Manchuria, during the discussion 
of which “Chinese speakers express their nation’s resentment” 
and Japanese “reply vigorously . . . But such opposite 
opinions did not wreck the Institute. . . . It is stated that not 
for ten years have so many responsible Chinese and Japanese 
leaders met in conference on their common problems. Their 
frank discussion gave proof that they desired no superficial 
agreement, and yet they did come closer together as the 
sessions progressed.” ‘The Oakland Tribune (California) of 
November 10, while characterizing the lively Manchurian 
discussions as “a quarrel,” yet felt that no damage was done 
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and stated that “because it is prepared to debate questions 
which are regarded seriously and with feeling, it is doing a 
larger work than would be possible with the exclusion of all 
controversial subjects.” And the New York Times thinks 
that “only so long as people with quarrels shut their minds to 
the ideas of their opponents it is impossible to settle them. 
By helping the peoples of the Pacific to see themselves as 
their neighbors see them, the Institute of Pacific Relations is 
making a practical contribution to peace.” 

Two editorials, expressing differing points of view on this 
same question, are worth reproducing here practically in 
full. They are from the San Diego Union (California) of 
November 6, and the New York Times of November 4. The 
first is entitled “Hostile Intellectuals,” and is as follows: 
“The theory that contact between intelligent representatives 
of two nations is a sure remedy against ill-feeling between the 
nations in question, is given somewhat of a blow by develop- 
ments at the Institute of Pacific Relations, now in session in 
Kyoto, Japan. The conference has been a series of squabbles 
between intelligent Chinamen and intelligent Japanese, 
developing within its select circle a remarkable counterpart of 
the friction which is now evident between the peoples of the 
two nations themselves. As a sedative, the conference has not 
been a remarkable success. Were the delegates in a position to 
call out the militia, a neat little war would be certain. Certain 
human relations are imperfectly governed by intelligence— 
and in them the quantity or quality of intelligence appear to 
make little difference.” 

The second, entitled “Plain Speaking Across the Pacific,” 
is as follows: 

“Such are the usual amenities of diplomacy that if any one 
happens to call a spade a spade the ravens in the Foreign 
Offices promptly begin to croak ‘war.’ This has prevented 
plain speaking between diplomats, and was one of the reasons 
why Ramsay MacDonald preferred a log on the Rapidan to 
a chair in Downing Street. It leaves for private citizens the 
sort of frank interchange that took place during last week at 
the Institute of Pacific Relations conference in Japan. The 
opening gun was a formal charge on the part of the Chinese 
delegation that the Japanese were responsible for the murder 
of Chang Tso-lin, the famous Manchurian war lord, and that 
Japan alone was responsible for the failures of the Chinese 
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Nationalists. Then followed a caustic warning from the 
Japanese to the Americans that Japan refused to abide by the 
decision of 1924 to exclude Japanese immigrants from the 
United States. 

“Either of these assertions, if made officially, would have 
produced serious international ‘crises.’ At once the Jingoes 
would have begun to prate about ‘national honor,’ and the 
governments to speak of ‘grave consequences.’ But coming 
from individuals who are not official representatives of their 
country, such blasts pave the way for free discussion of 
problems which otherwise would be viewed only with prejudice 
and trepidation. After the first shock the delegates are able to 
sit down peacefully and talk it all over. 

“By making possible such contacts between leaders of 
different nations the Institute of Pacific Relations is rendering 
a great service. Most of the representatives present are 
sufficiently experienced in international affairs to be able to 
separate propaganda from facts. They are not likely to be 
misled by extreme statements obviously made for home con- 
sumption. They are better able to discuss intelligently the 
essential points of difference.” 

Writing more critically, during the conference or at its 
close, several Japanese papers offer food for thought. 

“Amanojaku,” special writer for the Osaka Mainichi, had 
hoped for a conference where international spirit would depose 
nationalism, but he was disappointed. He says (November 5) : 
“As if they were the hired agents of their government, the 
Japanese strained their nerves in defense of their own country’s 
dark offenses. Did the Chinese fare any better? One hoped 
at least to hear from them something slightly deviating from 
official propaganda.. . . One wonders under the circumstance, 
why-such stress upon internationalism, why keep the conference 
secret,—why indeed the conference at all. . . . Unless they 
can think and talk like true internationalists, rise above narrow 
group-bias and view questions objectively, they ought not to 
have met at all.” 

The Tokyo Asahi, on November 12, was better pleased: 
“The furtherance of understanding was the chief value of 
the session. We are delighted with the various suggestions 
advanced for the reasonable solution of the Chinese and other 
Pacific problems. ... In the light of the achievements at 
the third session, we earnestly hope for the further wholesome 
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development of the Institute of Pacific Relations.” The Japan 
Times (Tokyo) also expressed its satisfaction on that same 
date, using the Manchurian discussions as an example of 
reasonableness, as follows: “Before the conference started, 
there was more than one intimation in the vernacular press 
that some of the Chinese delegation were out to ‘make trouble’ 
at Kyoto, to utilize this international gathering for the further- 
ing of their own propaganda. The facts proved quite otherwise. 
Naturally the Chinese emphasized their own views regarding 
Manchuria; they could hardly have acted honestly otherwise. 
But each side heard the arguments of the other in a perfectly 
objective way. . . . Now this in itself is a great step in the 
furthering of better relations between China and Japan.” The 
Osaka Asahi of November 16 also gave thanks “that the Kyoto 
session of the Institute of Pacific Relations has revealed the 
fact that there are sensible men endowed with sane judgment 
in Japan and China.” 

The Osaka Mainichi, of November 9, carried an editorial 
on the conference entitled “Appreciation and Criticism of Its 
Work.” The critical part had to do with the editor’s advice 
to the Institute “to pay greater attention in the future to 
discourage the play of nationalistic elements in deliberation 
and to encourage the greater ascendency of personal con- 
victions of members as impartial citizens of the world.” At 
a later point he could not “refrain from making a casual 
allusion to the poor organization of the Kyoto conference.” 
With regard to the personnel of the conference, which was felt 
to be of general high order, his “reproach” was for the small 
proportion of women in attendance, in view of the large part 
which they can play in promoting understanding at home. The 
attention paid to cultural, economic and diplomatic subjects 
was, in his view, in the reverse order of their natural 
importance. “There has been altogether too much inclination 
in the Pacific Institute toward international politics. .. . 
These are but transient features of the normal life of the 
nation. . . . What we really long to know is not so much the 
irridescent change of the surface, but the mysteries hidden in 
the unfathomable depth of the sea of life. . . . In proposing 
to attack current problems without first studying the facts of 
national life, is not the Pacific Institute’s starting from the 
wrong end?” 

The Japan Advertiser (Tokyo) in a series of lengthy 
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editorials beginning November 14, analyzed the results of the 
conference in its several fields of discussion in a most thought- 
provoking manner which deserves the attention of every confer- 
ence member but cannot be done justice here. One concluding 
suggestion follows: “Perhaps the best tribute that could be 
offered to the value of those conferences is the criticism that 
the present one hardly rose to the opportunities before it. . . . 
Those conferences have a great function to perform, and one 
which will grow, as clearing-houses of information. The plea 
of the public must be for strong delegations and conferences 
determined to talk facts.” On the same date the Osaka Mainichi 
and Tokyo Nichi-Nichi began a noteworthy series by the 
editorial director, Shingoro Takaishi, who had been a member 
of the conference. His first statement was that the conference 
had been “a force that moves world opinion.” On the 16th Dr. 
inazo Nitobe, writing for the Mainichi “in retrospect and 
prospect” rejoiced that members traversing half the globe had 
arrived in Kyoto to find “that space has placed no barrier to 
the exchange of ideas and that even Time has been eliminated 
in the meeting of young countries scarcely 200 years in age 
with the oldest of races hoary with the history of 4,000 years.” 
The Japan Chronicle (Kobe) even as early as November 3 
was quite uncertain as to the possible value of this or any 
other conference except to the tourist traffic, but their editorial 
writer said a very plain truth when he referred to the misunder- 
standings and the unconscious imposition that must always 
result from a conference which imposes an alien language 
upon Japan. An editorial from Nippon, translated in the 
Japan Times of November 19, expresses the belief that the 
Institute’s “ultimate purpose seeks to put a restraint upon the 
activities of Japan on the field of international politics and 
to prevent her rightful development on the continent of Asia.” 
Perhaps it might be fitting, in closing, to repeat the frank 
comments of a long-suffering newspaper reporter in Japan 
with regard to this whole problem of giving fair publicity to a 
conference, so undefinable as conferences go, like that of this 
Institute of Pacific Relations. —E. G. 


OUTSPOKEN COMMENTS 


Having spent the last few days at the Kyoto Pacific Conference Amano- 
jaku heartily sympathized with the lot of newspaper men. 

Business competition among themselves is extremely keen; in order to 
gather accurate news ahead of rivals, they fight with the valour of soldiers 
on the battlefield. 
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Naturally they cannot be thinking of politeness or modesty—these are 
virtues for people to whom time is not a vital factor. 

Admittedly, it is not a pleasant experience to be accosted by the obtrusive 
reporters with their searching inquisitiveness and suggestions of rush and 
haste. 

That must largely account for the general aversion displayed by the 
members of the Pacific Conference at Kyoto to newspaper reporters. 

In a sense reporters are like beggars—they beg for information and the 
persons asked for it reserve the absolute right to give or not to give. 

That, as far as Amanojaku has observed, is the attitude which, by far 
the larger number of personages at Kyoto assume towards the press men. 

If they are mendicants at all, what is the motive of their begging? Not 
for personal gain. It is for the benefit of the community at large. 

A slightly more considerate—-kindlier—reception of the journalists by 
the conference would seem more becoming to the nature and purpose of the 
event. 

It is not an official diplomatic conference in which secrecy is often an 
important factor until formal agreement shall have been reached. 

Amanojaku has learned to his surprise that the Pacific Conference has 
decided to keep its procedure absolutely confidential. 

It is more difficult to conceal than to reveal facts and therefore much 
of the conference’s energy has been drained in the useless task of secrecy. 

Persons in charge try to justify their suppressive policy by saying that 
if details of the proceedings were published, members would not discuss the 
problems candidly. 

What a strange argument this! Civilized people are not supposed to 
present their views in such a way as to provoke an audience. 

One can be perfectly candid without committing a breach of propriety or 
reasonableness. If they can’t do that, they may as well learn it. 

On the other hand they underestimate the intelligence of the Japanese 
public; they forget that we are at least capable of appreciating sincere views, 
moderately presented, without undue excitement. 

Amanojaku admits that the personages assembled are very learned people 
— if they may not have quite sufficient knowledge of the facts involved, they 
certainly have their own opinions about everything. 

So they may imagine that their esoteric opinions might be misconstrued 
by the ignorant Japanese masses and cause their embarrassment. 

Whereas the fact may likely turn out to be that their enlightened views 
may be further enlightened through frank criticism by the supposed-to-be 
ignorant masses. 

Through the adoption of this unfortunate policy of secrecy many of the 
savants may eventually return home without having a chance of their wrong 
notions ever being corrected by the filter of sound common sense. 

Please, ladies and gentlemen, think this point over! 


By “AMANOJAKU” 
The Osaka Matnicut, October 31, 1920 
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